What }$ a sound core program? 


See page 20. 





.-- because they went to their doctors in time 


Many thousands of Americans are being cured of 
cancer every year. More and more people are 
going to their doctors in time. That is encouraging! 


But the tragic fact, our doctors tell us, is that every 
third cancer death is a needless death...twice as 
many could be saved. 


A great many cancers can be cured, but only if 
properly treated before they have begun to spread 
or “colonize” in other parts of the body. 


YOUR BEST CANCER INSURANCE is (1) to 
see your doctor every year for a thorough checkup, 
no matter how well you may feel (2) to see your 
doctor immediately at the first sign of any one of 
the 7 danger signals that may mean cancer. 


For a list of those life-saving warning signals and 
other facts of life about cancer, call the American 
Cancer Society office nearest you or simply write 
to “Cancer” in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


PRIME interest in EDNA HAR- 
RELL LAWSON’s life is children. 
“Each age has its special appeal,” she 
says. ““To win a child’s love and re- 
spect is one of the finest accomplish- 
ments possible.” This attitude, a col- 
league writes, has “endeared her to 
hundreds of teachers and children.” 


WHEN he was three, ROBERT J. 
HAVIGHURST crossed the railroad 
tracks to a factory by the Fox River 
in Appleton, Wisconsin. Altho his 
father kept him tied by a 20-foot rope 
to a tree in the yard for some time 
thereafter, he has never lost his love 
of travel. While a Fulbright profes- 
sor at the University of New Zealand 
in 1953-54, Bob took his family round 
the world. The Havighursts have five 
children, youngest of whom is 13. 

HAROLD ALBERTY says, “A 
short time ago my first love was 
golf, which I played badly; my sec- 
ond, making fish mobiles.” But since 
daughter Carole Lynn’s arrival in 
November, he has been busy getting 
acquainted with her. “She has al- 
ready ordered a mobile for over her 
crib,” he sighs. “Goodby golf!” 

PAUL R. HANNA’s weakness, he 
says, is too many hobbies. “If I had 
to name my favorite, I couldn't.” 
Among his avocations: tree farming 
in the Santa Cruz mountains, col- 
lecting ivory chess sets, and building 
furniture sketched by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, who also designed the 
Hanna home. 

W. W. BAUER’s favorite conver- 
sational topic is his wife, Florence 
Marvyne Bauer, whose third novel, 
Daughter of Nazareth, has just been 
published. 
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Now you can own your 


HOMESITE 
IN FLORIDA 


ws DY vow 


at Port Charlotte, 
a Punta Gorda on 


PORT CHARLO Florida’s Famed 
rort mers Southwest Coast 


Here is the ideal Florida location 
for your vacation or retirement 
home. Delightful year-round tem- 
perature (71) .. . Sunny days and 
cool, comfortable nights. Beautiful 
waters for swimming, boating and 
fishing. 


More important... Port Charlotte 
is situa in some of Florida’s 
fastest growing areas . . . Land 
values continue to increase, mak- 
ing your purchase a solid invest- 
ment for the future. Homesites 
start at $699 .. . Pay only $20 a 
month. No municipal taxes, no 
assessments, low monthly pay- 
ments. Be sure to write for your 
FREE color brochure and full de- 
tails about this tropic paradise. 


“MAIL COUPON TODAY 
a a Sa 

THE MACKLE COMPANY, INC. 

o PORT CHARLOTTE DIVISION 

2818 CORAL WAY, MIAMI 34, FLORIDA 


Please rush me FREE informa- 
tion on my Port Charlotte t 
Homesite. N-1 


Name eeoeeeeeseaceseetesaesese 


{ Address seeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeee 4 


a ss ste 


More About Flesch and Phonics 


In Two recent issues of the NEA 
JournaL, there have been articles re- 
futing the arguments presented by 
Rudolf Flesch in Why Johnny Can’t 
Read. (See Sept., page 332; Nov., page 
499.) I would approve of publishing 
these replies, if possible, in some mag- 
azine with a wide lay circulation. Such 
answers would give serious-thinking 
people a more balanced picture. 

I was disappointed, however, to note 
a distinct argumentative spirit in each 
of these articles. The truth must lie 
somewhere between the two opposing 
arguments, and I do think there is some 
truth in Dr. Flesch’s conclusions, tho 
I agree they are greatly exaggerated. 

—MARIE HOBSON, Wilmington, Ohio. 


In THE November JOURNAL appears 
one of the finest articles exploding the 
Flesch myth that I have seen to date. 
Other articles on this matter seem to 
have been written in anger, but “Why 
Can’t Rudy Read?” calmly and meth- 
odically shows how Flesch misquoted, 
quoted out of context, and twisted re- 
search to fit his own purpose. 

May I have 60 copies for members 
of our Parents Advisory Curriculum 
Council, made up of a representative of 
each of the PTA groups in our city? 

—W. H. STOCKARD, assistant to director 
of curricular services, Corpus Christi 
(Texas) public schools. 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 
cluding JOURNAL, $5; including other 
ublications in addition to JOURNAL, $10; 
ife membership, $150. Single copies of 
JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C., under the act of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
- a ctober 3, 1917, authorized January 


NEA OFFICERS 


President, JOHN LESTER BUFORD 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JouRNAL $5 

Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to Journat, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings.... 10 

Life—full privileges for life, including 
JournaL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
: or $15 annually for 10 years. 

Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to JournaL and active privileges 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate in 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 


I can read, whether Dr. Flesch can 
read or not, and I object to the tone 
and wording of the last four para- 
graphs of the article by Bienvenu and 
Martyn. As a teacher who has taught 
more years than probably either of the 
authors has lived, I insist that the Great 
Belittler seldom accomplishes much for 
education. 

—E. C. BECK, Department of English, 
Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant. 


“Wuy Can’t Rudy Read?” should 
bring light to teachers and parents who 
have been the least bit impressed by 
Dr. Flesch’s research. 

—HELEN CAREY DALLOLIO, coadjutant 
staff, School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J.° 


@ Free reprints of “Why Can’t Rudy 
Read?” are available in limited quan- 
tity from the Journal office as long as 
the supply lasts. 


“4 House Divided” 


“Wuat’s the Shooting All About?” 
by William Cartwright in the Novem- 
ber JOURNAL was a clear bell-ringer. 
The split between “academic scholars” 
and “professional educators” is the 
root of many current difficulties facing 


(Continued on page 5) 


TEACHERS 


For Company-operated School 
in Saudi-Arabia. 


MEN 


Clerical or Academic 


Minimum 3 years’ teaching short- 
hand, typing, office machines oper- 
ation, bookkeeping, business arith- 
metic, office practices and filing— 
or, mathematics or science major 
with some industrial experience. 


WOMEN 


Junior High School Art or Math - 
Minimum 3 years’ teaching art 
plus one or more academic sub- 
jects — or, mathematics including 
algebra plus one other academic 
subject or art and music. 

Intermediate Grades 
Minimum 3 years’ experience 
teaching all subjects including art 
and music. 


Write outlining work experience 
and personal history. 


Recruiting Supervisor, Box 96 


ARABIAN AMERICAN 
OIL COMPANY 


505 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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Ms NEWS AND TRENDS... 


White House Conference on Education 


& The February issue of the NEA JourNaAt will carry 
an account of the White House Conference on Education, 
including comments by several NEA leaders. For comments 
by NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr, see the 
editorial on page 9 of this January issue. 


Referendum in Virginia 


& Virginia voters face a momentous decision on Janu- 
ary 9. They'll vote on a referendum providing for a con- 
vention to amend the state constitution in line with the rec- 
ommendations of a special commission headed by State 
Senator Garland Gray. The so-called Gray Report recom- 
mends that “no child be required to attend an integrated 
school.” To achieve this, the report calls for “tuition grants 
and other educational payments” for youngsters who 
choose to go to the private school envisioned but not pro- 
vided for in the report. 


Opponents of the Gray Report provisions claim that the 
provisions would open the door for a private, tax-supported 
school system in addition to the present two (Negro and 
white), that the costs of education would rise unneces- 
sarily, that the proposals are an illegal evasion of a decision 
by the U. S. Supreme Court, and that the governor and leg- 
islature acted in haste. 


Advocates of the referendum assert that the Gray Com- 
mission had more than a year in which to deliberate, that 
quick action is needed to meet an urgent situation, that the 
referendum will give the people a voice in this matter, that 
the new law, if passed, may never be invoked, and that a 
vote by the people is the most democratic solution. 


Both sides agree that the referendum is crucial, not only 
for Virginia’s schools, but in its impact on other states 
affected by the Supreme Court decision. 


International 


& Children’s books from abroad recently went on display 
in Moscow for the first time in more than 15 years. About 
30% of the 300 volumes came from the United States and 
Great Britain. According to the New York Times, purpose 
of the exhibit is to prod Soviet teachers and book producers 
toward higher standards. 


& The British teaching force is growing by 6000 or 
more teachers every year. Recruitment is up, and “the train- 
ing colleges can once again consider the quality of recruits 
to teaching,” the ministry of education has announced. 


P Equal pay for equal work in the teaching profession 
generally prevails in 17 out of 25 countries covered in a 
recent report by the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession. The report includes the U. S. 
among those countries where pay is generally equal for 
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men and women teachers who have similar education and 
responsibilities. It cites a January 1954 study by the NEA 
Research Division as evidence. 


WCOTP Secretary-General William G. Carr, in circu- 
lating the report, praised the cooperation of the 35 parti- 
cipating teachers associations in 25 countries and territories. 
The report was prepared at the request of the UN Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. 


& The training of teachers and administrators in Latin 
America is one of several proposed projects now being 
considered by the UNEsco executive board. Other projects 
under deliberation are scientific research on arid lands, 
mutual appreciation of intercultural values, and reading 
materials for new literates. If adopted, these will be des- 
ignated as ‘‘major projects,’ designed to achieve ‘substantial 
and practical results in the solution of important problems.” 


Legislation and Federal Relations 


& Appreciable savings for retired school employes under 
the amended income-tax laws have been recorded in Denver, 
where a survey was completed recently. Before passage of 
the NEA-supported legislation, there had been estimates of 
$100 savings per retirement; according to the survey the 
actual average gain was $99, for a total of $75,000 for the 
Denver group in 1954 alone. 


& Representatives from 46 states met in Chicago early 
last month under the auspices of the NEA Legislative 
Commission. Two years ago the group had decided that 
NEA’s major legislative objective was to be federal assist- 
ance to school construction. Last month the group noted 
progress, expressed enthusiasm over prospects, warned that 
favorable publicity is increasing the efforts of opponents, 
and laid continued stress on good organization and contact 
with legislators, especially in their home districts. 


Higher Education 


& The Ford Foundation last month allocated $210 mil- 
lion to education. Each of the 615 private, regionally ac- 
credited, four-year colleges and universities in the United 
States will receive a sum approximating its 1954-55 payroll 
for instruction in the liberal arts and sciences. The income 
from this endowment grant will be used for increasing 
faculty salaries. The new grant is an addition to an earlier 
one of $50 million. 


Total fall enrolment for American colleges and uni- 
versities comes to 2,716,000, according to an estimate by 
the U. S. Office of Education. With an increase of 8.6% 
over the fall of 1954, this marks an all-time record. 


& Colleges awarded fewer degrees in 1954-55 than in 
the preceding academic year. There were small declines in 
the granting of bachelor’s and doctor's degrees. Going 
counter to the trend, degrees in the fields of engineering, 





English, fine arts, physical sciences, religion, and social 
science showed slight increases, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion reported last month. 


National Council for the Social Studies 


& Teachers should be free to deal with controversial 
problems, according to the board of directors of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (an NEA department). At a 
three-day meeting in New York the board restated its earlier 
stand on freedom to teach and to learn. 


Additional resolutions pointed out that study of the 
United Nations and its various bodies is a vital ingredient 
of education for citizenship, that accusations by anonymous 
informers should not cause a teacher's dismissal, and that 
better educational opportunities should be provided for the 
estimated half million children of migrant workers. 


In another resolution the board of directors of the coun- 
cil noted that teachers should have the same political rights 
as other citizens but that they should not inject partisan 
views into their teaching. 


National Council of Teachers of English 


& Neither Johnny nor Rudy was mentioned by name in 
the formal resolutions of the National Council of Teachers 
of English at its recent meeting in New York. But delegates 
did deplore current talk about returning to phonics as the 
exclusive means of teaching reading. They also called for 
continued research on the many different methods of teach- 
ing reading now in use. 


President of the council, John C. Gerber of the State 
University of Iowa, made fun of a current view of English 
as a purely utilitarian subject: “We are tolerated in order 
to check the student's punctuation points, reduce his reading 
time, and delicately adjust his mixture of air and gas so that 
he can speak both informatively and persuasively.” 


Education in Alaska 


& The role of education in the constitution of the pro- 
posed state of Alaska was formulated at a joint meeting of 
the Alaska School Boards Association and the Superintend- 
ent’s Advisory Commission in Anchorage. The territorial 
meeting, in its statement of basic principles, held that edu- 
cation is a state responsibility but should be distinctly 
separate from the church, that public schools shall be free, 
nonsectarian, nonpolitical, and open to all. 


Faces, Figures, and Findings 


& Theme for American Education Week, scheduled for 
November 11-17, 1956, will be ‘Schools for a Strong 
America.” The annual event, sponsored jointly by NEA, 
American Legion, U. S. Office of Education, and National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, will include a National 
Teachers Day, November 16, 1956, as a new feature. 


& American citizens are much more progressive in their 
thinking about school finance than most of their representa- 
tives in Congress and state legislatures, according to the 
Phi Delta Kappa National Commission on Free Public 
Education. In a national survey of 5,000 persons, the Ameri- 


can public was found to have overwhelming confidence in its 
public schools, three out of four respondents thought that 
teachers’ salaries were too low, while one out of three 
respondents thought that property taxes for school support 
were too low; another third thought such taxes were about 
right. 


& The Veterans Administration expects more than 
700,000 veterans under the Korean GI Bill to be in schools 
by the end of the year. To date, there is a 36% increase over 
last year. 


& january 17 marks the 250th anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin: American printer, diplomat, 
and originator of the academy at Philadelphia which became 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Noted and Quoted 
B® Rear Admiral H. G. Rickover: “In a recent year the 


United States home permanent-wave industry budgeted for 
research into ways of improving the looks of human hair a 
sum amounting to two cents per United States (female) 
capita. The whole nation meanwhile was spending only 
three cents per capita for research into the distressing things 
that go on inside the human head.” 


& Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: “It is perfectly possible, I am sure, for the federal 
government to help build schools for our children without in 
any way endangering the freedom of local school systems.” 


& Walter Lippmann: ‘There is a strange notion afloat 
in the land that to have a federal policy on education is to 
have something new, something contrary to the American 
philosophy of government. As a matter of fact, national 
grants-in-aid of education are as old as the republic. . . . 
There is no new principle involved. . . . There is no reason 
why federal money for school buildings should mean federal 
control of education, control of what is taught, of how it is 
taught.” 


NEA Travel Projects 


& Slides and movies by tour members and their friends 
will highlight a reunion of persons who have participated 
in NEA tours during the past 10 years. The January 21 
meeting in Chicago is being sponsored by the NEA Travel 
Division. 


& Postconvention tours are scheduled to leave Portland 
in early July so that NEA delegates may top off the NEA 
convention (July 1-6) with educational travel. Tours to 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the Canadian Rockies will leave from 
Portland at the close of the meeting. 


Cyrus Perry Dies 


& As we go to press, the JOURNAL staff is grieved to 
learn of the unexpected death of Cyrus C. Perry on Decem- 
ber 27 in Washington, D. C. Since 1947 Dr. Perry had 
been legal counsel of the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education. He had developed 
the recently published collection of Opinions of the NEA 
Committee on Professional Ethics. 
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(Continued from page 2) ca 
American education. Until the profes- Annou T1C1 ng 
sion presents a reasonably united front, 
it can scarcely expect the rest of the 


i eee sontey, Capers THE NEW, LITHOGRAPHED, 1956 EDITION OF 


“A house divided against itself can- 
not stand.” Let’s have more articles THE 6000 EN LISH SERIES 
focusing on this problem—and how it “GRADES 2-8 
may best be solved. 

—WARD STEWART, assistant commis- . Shane-Ferris-Keener 
sioner, U. S. Office of Education, De- 


partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES will 


Tue articles by Hollis Caswell and meet your classroom needs. 


William Cartwright in the November 

issue exhibit candor, emotional ma- 

turity, and real scholarship. Unfortu- 

nately, the same may not be said for 

“Having Visitors?” and “Why Can't 

Rudy Read?” which are more fitting for 

sentimental women’s magazines than 

for a professional journal. 

The NEA Journat could be of real Write yor 

service in raising the cultural and in- FREE 
tellectual level of teachers, but childish 


articles will not help. ENGLISH 


—GILBERT M. OSTER, Oneida (N. Y.) WALL CHART 
Junior High School. 


Samoan Chief Joins NEA 


Consider these features: 
®@ Short independent lessons 
© Assured readability at each grade level 


@ A flexible program which can be adapted to 
children’s interests and needs 


© Beautiful four-color illustrations and covers 
© A complete program for Grades 28. including 


texts, practice exercise books, manuals, and 
answer books 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS River Forest, Ti 


Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, California Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas 


SOSOSHSSSOHOSSOOHOHSOHOSOHOSHOHSESESSE 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


With The NEW 


NEA Journal BINDER 


NOW you can keep your NEA Journal permanently, as 
neat and fresh-looking as the day you received it. A 
handy reference—for desk or shelf. 


| i © Especially designed for the NEA Journal 
NEA JOURNAL i 


® Durable, green leatherette with gold lettering, as 
shown 


®@ Simple, foolproof, metal locking device 


@ Permanent record 


? @ Single copies easily slipped out without unfastening 
MY INTERPRETER and consultant is a 


blades 

Samoan chief who has become a mem- 
ber of the NEA. Chief Faamausili has ©. pte eee yours tnete 
taught in American Samoa since Jan- © Opens fiat 
uary 1920. He has served as a principal 
in five different villages, has been a su- EACH Address: NEA Binder Sales 
perintendent of schools, and for two . (two for $5.00) 1201 16th Street, N.W. 
years was a member of the House of All Prices Postpaid Washington 6, D.C. 
Representatives of American Samoa. 

Chief Faamausili’s dress [see photo] 
is not exactly according to native cos- 
tume, but it is the kind of dress that we 
see here every day. 

—L. M. ForT, director of education, 
Pago Pago, American Samoa. 

(Continued on page 6) 


Payment Must Accompany Order 
NEA Journal Binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 
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DESIGNED BY SAUL BASS 


where's 
the 


engineer? 


He went home...(after all, he’s only six years old and schoo! was out) but he left us his locomotive.* And thanks 


to the new Easel Age Scale, devised by Dr. Beatrice Lantz after ten years of research, kindergarten and first grade 


teachers all over these United States can now tell us a lot about their youngsters from just such creations as that 


locomotive, produced in the normal course of a day’s activity. “For the first time, a Scale is available by which 


maturity can be estimated from children’s paintings at an early age with considerable reliability.” So says 


renowned Lewis M. Terman in his introduction to this ingenious new measuring technique. We feel, with him, 


that it is a unique contribution to the field of intelligence testing and hope you'll feel free to write for further 


details to: 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


© BLACK AND WHITE REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF OVER 3,000 CALCIMINE PAINTINGS IN FULL COLOR FROM WHICH THE FINAL EASEL AGE SCALE WAS SELECTER, 


Journal Gives Teaching Preview 


WE IMPRESS upon our students that 
by carefully perusing the JourRNAL from 
month to month they can at least par- 
tially project themselves into their fu- 
ture careers as teachers and can develop 
some sympathy for and awareness of 
the problems that a teacher faces. 

—JOHN P. LEARY, S. J., dean, School 
of Education, Gonzaga University, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


A Lasting Memorial 


Tue New Mexico Education Associa- 
tion has sent a check to the NEA Build- 
ing Fund in memory of Adolfo P. 
Chavez, NMEA president, December 
1954-June 1955. Mr. Chavez was one of 
the great New Mexico educators. 

Other state associations may want to 
establish similar memorials to honor 
leaders and the teaching profession. 

—W. B. O'DONNELL, executive secre- 
tary, NMEA. 


She Could Walk Dogs 


Time hangs heavy these long winter 
days for a good friend of mine who has 
been retired from teaching. And the 
daily papers, magazines, and radio keep 
tormenting her with their incessant cry, 
“not enough teachers.” 

Since she is still sturdy as an oak, she 
recently went to the city employment 
pool to investigate jobs. The interview- 
er surprised her by asking, “Do you 
like dogs?” 

“Why, yes,” she replied, wondering 
what that had to do with anything. 

“Well, you could walk dogs,” the 
young woman said. “Many wealthy old 
ladies call here asking for someone to 
walk their dogs. They pay well, too.” 

My friend could walk dogs, I guess. 
But one thing she is sure of—she could 
still teach children. 

—HARRIETT S. MARSH, principal, Swiss- 
helm School, Regent Square School, 
Pittsburgh. 


Announcing: 
The First Three Pamphlets of 


A NEW SERIES 


IN 
Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation 


For the Elementary 
Classroom Teacher 


1) Classroom Activities 
2) Outdoor Education 
3) Dental Health 


Each pamphlet meets 
these criteria for the series: 


V Dependable 

V Practical and helpful 
V Readable and interesting 
V Attractive and colorful 
V Inexpensive 


Prepared by 


A Joint Committee 
of the 
American Association 
for 
Health, 
Physical Education, 
and 
Recreation (NEA) 
and 
The Classroom Teachers 


1) Classroom Activities, 64 p. ...... $1.00 
2) Outdoor Education, 32 p. ........ 75¢ 
3) Dental Health, 32 p. ............ 75¢ 


(NEA discounts on 
quantity orders) 


Write for brochure, or 
Send your order to: 


AAHPER 


Publications-Sales 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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94TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Portland, Oregon, July 1-6, 1956 . 


Registration and commercial exhibits will open Sun- 
day, July 1, at 10 a.m. at the Portland Civic Audito- 
rium. Registration for delegates and alternates will 
continue thru Wednesday, July 4; general registra- 
tion until noon Friday, July 6. 


All major meetings will be held in the Portland Civic 
Auditorium. Meetings of departments, state delega- 
tions and discussion groups will be held in the Audi- 
torium, nearby hotels, schools and other centers. 


The first general activity will be the vesper service at 
4 p.m., Sunday, July 1. Departmental meetings are 
scheduled for Monday; the first evening general ses- 
sion, Monday evening, July 2; and the first business 
session of the Representative Assembly, Tuesday 
morning, July 3. 


The hotel sleeping room capacity in Portland is less 


NEA Housing Bureau 


than that in other cities where the NEA has met in 
many years. It will be necessary to house a large 
number of delegates in motels and possibly in private 
homes. 


The hotels are within walking distance of the Audi- 
torium. Most of the motels are located within five 
miles of the Auditorium and are on public transpor- 
tation lines. 


Delegates planning to drive to Portland are urged to 
request reservations in motels or private homes. This 
will do much to overcome the shortage of hotel rooms 
in Portland. 


Those planning to attend the convention should make 
reservations for sleeping accommodations promptly 
after February 1 by filing the blank below with the 
NEA Housing Bureau in Portland. 


NEA ANNUAL MEETING 
(PORTLAND, OREGON, JULY 1-6, 1956) 


(Room reservation blank—please type or print) 


Portland Convention Bureau 
1020 S. W. Front Street 
Portland, Oregon 


Please make reservations as follows: 
HOTEL: Ist choice 
MOTEL: 1st choice 
PRIVATE HOME: Please check if such accommodations desired: [] 


2nd choice 3rd choice 


2nd choice 3rd choice 


(Note: If the hotel or motel of first choice is unable to accept the reservation, the Housing Bureau will endeavor to comply with your choices 


in the order named. Indicate whether price or location is more important on later choices. Price Location 


with 
without 
with 
without 
with 
without 
with 
without 


bath for one person . rate 
bath for two persons (double) rate 
bath for two persons (twin) rate 


bath for 3 or more (hotels) rate 


n. 
Bath) for 
(hotels only) double, 


ARRIVING: ?ur¢ om. 
July Mm, 


Suites (Parlor per suite 


LEAVING: July ...... a.m 
YOU WILL RECEIVE CONFIRMATION DIRECTLY FROM THE HOTEL, MOTEL, HOME ACCEPTING RESERVATION 


Please PRINT or TYPE the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation. 


STREET ADDRESS 
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HOTEL AND MOTEL RATES 
94TH NEA ANNUAL MEETING, PORTLAND, OREGON 
JULY 1-6, 1956 


The NEA Housing Bureau will open February 1, 1956. All housing requests will be filed and assignments will be made in chronological order. 
Reservations for housing in the Multnomah, the headquarters hotel, will be limited to officers already notified. If, after making reservations, you 
find it impossible to attend, please cancel your reservation by notifying the Housing Bureau promptly. 


Double 
$8.00-10.50 
4.50- 5.00 


Hotels 

Benson 
Campbell Court 
Campbell 3.50- 6.00* 
Carlton 3.50- 6.00° 
Clyde 3.00- 7.00° 
Columbia Athletic Club gece 4.00- 4.50 
Commodore 4.50- 5.50 
Congress 7.00- 9.00 
Cornelius 2.50- 5.50* 
Danmoore . 5.50- 6.00 
Governor . ‘ 2.50- 4.00" 
Heathman d - 5.50- 9.00° 
Imperial 7.00-10.00 
King Tower Apts. (bdrm, 

kitchen, & parlor) 

Mallory 


7.75-12.00 

6.50-10.00 

Multnomah (Headquarters Hotel; housing 
Park Avenue ae 3.50- 5.50° 
Perkins 1.50* 2.75- 3.50* 
Plaza 2.50-4.50* 3.50- 7.00° 
Roosevelt 4.00-5.00 6.00- 7.00 

Roseland 3.00* 4.00 

St. Francis 3.00-3.50* 3.50- 5.00* 
Washington 2.75-4.50* 3.50- 7.50* 
* Lower-priced rooms do not have private bath. 


No. of Rate per Unit 
Units for 2 persons 
$3.00- 7.00 


Motels 
All States Motor Court, 11814 N. E. Sandy Blvd. 49 
Allen’s Auto Court, 8715 S. W. Barbur Blvd. 27 4.00- 6.00 
Barbur Blvd. Motel, 11499 S. W. Pacific 8 3.50- 7.00 
Beauty Rest Motel, 11225 N. E. Sandy Blvd. 6 5.00 
Bel-Air Motel, 9560 S. W. Barbur Blvd. 12 3.50- 6.00 
Ben Carol Motel, 13210 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd. 4 5.00- 7.00 
Capitol Hill Motel, 9110 S. W. Barbur Blvd. 14 6.00-12.00 
Cascade Motel, 10308 S. E. 82nd Avenue 5.00- 6.50 
Cherry Knoll Motel, 9384 S. W. Barbur Blvd. 4.50- 5.50 
Child’s Horseshoe Motel, 9930 N. E. Sandy Blvd. 5.00 
City Center Motor Hotel, 3800 N. E. Sandy Bivd. 6.50- 8.50 
City of Roses Motel, 8310 N. Interstate Avenue 6.00- 8.00 
Clifton Motel, 14617 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd. 4.00- 7.00 
Columbia Way Motel, 9400 N. E. Union Avenue 6.00- 9.00 
Cummings Motel, 3620 N. Interstate Avenue 5.00- 8.00 
El Rancho Motel, 14110 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd. 6.00- 8.00 
Englewood Motel, 10727 S. W. Pacific Highway 5.00- 9.00 
English Manor Motel, 3620 N. E. 82nd Avenue 
Glenwood Auto Ct. & Trailer Park, 7041 N. €. 

Killingsworth 

Holiday Motel, 8050 N. E. Union Avenue 
Hollywood Motel, 3327 N. E. Sandy Blvd. 
Interstate Motel, 8084 N. E. Grand Avenue 
Irwin Manor Motel, 14411 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd. 
Knickerbocker Motel, 4739 N. Interstate 
Lakewood Motel, 2700 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd. 
Mac’s Lodge 11324 N. E. Sandy Blvd. 
Maynard’s Motel, 14015 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Maywood Motel, 9300 N. E. Sandy Blvd. 
Melgard’s Motel, 8255 S. W. Barbur Blvd. 


2-Room 
Twin Suite 
$11.50-15.00 $24.00-34.00 
6.00 sete 
3.75- 6.00* 
5.00- 6.00* 
7.00 


5.00- 6.00 
9.50 

4.00- 6.00* 
6.50- 7.50 
5.00- 6.00 
6.50-10.50* 
8.00-12.00 


7.50-12.00* 


8.75-11.75 
7.50-10.00 


11.00-14.00 
9.00-12.00 


limited to officers already notified) 


7.50- 9.00 


4.50-12.50* 


4.50- 8.50* 4.50-14.00* 


No. of Rate per Unit 
Motels Units for 2 persons 

Mel-Wana Motel, 7057 N. E. Union Avenue 
Midget’s Deluxe Motel, 8233 N. E. Sandy Blvd. 
Monticello Motel, 4805 N. Interstate Avenue 
Nelson’s Motel, 13207 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd. 
Oak Grove Auto & Trailer Ct., 15215 S. E. 

McLoughlin Bivd. 
Oregon Motel, 7920 N. Interstate Avenue 
Park Rose Motel, 10737 N. E. Sandy Blvd. 
Portland Meadows Motel & Apartments, 1815 

,N. Schmeer Road 
Portland Motel, 13150 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd. 
Portland Rose Motel, 8920 S. W. Barbur Blvd. 
Rainbow Motel, 9660 S. W. Barbur Bivd. 
Riviera Motel & Apartments, 4810 N. E. 

Sandy Blvd. 
Rose Manor Apartments Motel, 4546 S. E. 

McLoughlin Blvd. 

Royal Rose Motel, 11724 N. E. Sandy Blvd. 
Sandy Villa Motel, 4640 N. E. 116th 
Shangri-La Motel, 6828 N. E. Union Avenue 
Sielicky’s Motel, 8545 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd. 
Sunset Motel, 9640 S. W. Barbur Blvd. 
The Guest Motor Court, 3844 N. E. 82nd Avenue 
Twin Cedars Motel, 8911 S. W. Barbur Blvd. 
Union Avenue Motel, 59 N. E. Gertz Road 
Village Motel, 1008 N. McArthur 
White City Motel, 3408 S. E. 82nd Avenue 
Whittier’s Auto Court, 15018 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd. 9 
Willner’s Tourist Court, 11144 N. E. Sandy Blvd. 7 
Wo-Kan-Da Motel, 6905 N. Interstate Avenue 20 
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The Achievement of the 
White House Conference 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


N NoveMBER 28 some 1800 earnest men and 

women gathered in Washington to think and 
plan for the nation’s schools. Most of the partici- 
pants in the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion were named by the governors of the several 
states and territories. 

On this page in the November Journat, the op- 
portunity facing the White House Conference 
was outlined. It is pleasant now to report, two 
months later, how well that opportunity was used. 

On the major specific national issue before the 
conference, the conclusion was stated in these 
words: 

“The participants approved by a ratio of more 
than two to one the proposition that the federal 
government should increase its financial participa- 
tion in public education. Of those favoring such 
increase, the overwhelming majority approved an 
increase in federal funds for school-building con- 
struction.” 

As the 84th Congress returns for the 1956 ses- 
sion, it finds a school-construction bill ready for 
action. The emphatic decision of the White 
House Conference supports administration leaders 
and members of Congress of both parties in their 
decision to put it high on the list of national leg- 
islative priorities. 

The conference has endorsed the major current 
legislative objective of the National Education 
Association. This is encouraging. Yet this victory 
is only part of the picture, for there were other 
substantial achievements. 

First, the citizens at the conference demanded 
a broad-gauged program of education. They -did 
not call for schools restricted to the Three Rs and 
college preparation. On the contrary, they insisted 
on full recognition of such aspects of education 
as the arts, citizenship, human relations, world 
understanding, and health. They asked for a better 
adaptation of school services to both handicapped 
and gifted youth. The American people demand, 
and seem ready to pay for, comprehensive educa- 


. Dr. Carr is NEA executive secretary. 
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tional opportunities for all American children and 
youth. 

Second, the conference revealed a well-balanced 
public understanding of the achievements and the 
needs of American education. The schools have 
lately been subject to a multitude of criticisms 
ranging from the sound and helpful to the ignorant 
and vicious. We have been told that the schools 
are all wrong—the methods they follow, the sub- 
jects they offer, the books they use, and the teach- 
ers they employ. The White House Conference, 
however, did not magnify or emphasize such nega- 
tive criticism. It correctly concluded that better 
teachers are the key to better schools. It gave its 
most sustained and hearty applause to Vicepresi- 
dent Nixon’s declaration that, on the whole, teach- 
ers’ salaries are a national disgrace and may be- 
come a national disaster. 

Third, the conference developed unusually fine 
teamwork between the educators present and the 
participants from other occupations. The members 
of the general public took a full share of the re- 
sponsibilities of conference leadership. ‘The educa- 
tors were outnumbered two to one, both in the 
conference as a whole and in the 166 discussion 
groups. The six chairmen elected by the partici- 
pants to make the six reports included a public- 
utility executive, a PTA leader, an engineering 
consultant, and a housewife. The most important 
tole of the educators was to provide professional 
information and advice. They performed this task 
with great skill. The fact that some of them were 
elected to serve the conference in leadership capac- 
ities showed that their associates can recognize 
professional competence when they see it. 

The White House Conference will be of con- 
tinuing value, both in terms of immediate legis- 
lation and in terms of other educational issues. All 
of us are immensely indebted to our fellow citi- 
zens, educators and laymen alike, who gave gen- 
erously of time and talents to make the White 
House Conference of 1955 a landmark in the his- 
tory of our country and its schools. + # 





CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS PHOTO 


GE 13 is not the most pleasant 
A age of life, seen either from 
the adult’s point of view or 


that of the child. Certainly adults 
prefer the “golden age” of 10, or 
the altruism and budding soberness 
of 16. 

They like the receptive and re- 
spectful mind of the 10-year-old, 
and his relatively modest personal 
habits. They also like the new- 
found responsibility of 16, with its 
maidenly beauty in girls or its fore- 
cast of manly stability in boys. In 
the 13-year-old, they do not like the 
impulsiveness, the irritability, the 
hostility, and the unbalanced physi- 
cal turmoil of puberty. 

This is the age when the child 
tries to be his own master but is 
often the slave of ill-controlled im- 
pulse. It is the age when cute little 
girls grow big and ungainly. It is 
the time when boys are slovenly, 
and insolent to their elders, and 
when their voices become harsh and 
discordant. 


Physical Changes 


Girls at 13 are near the peak of 
puberty. Most girls begin to men- 
struate within four months of their 
thirteenth birthday, while their 


Dr. Havighurst is professor of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 
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bodies are growing rapidly. Since 
they start their pubertal growth 
spurt a year or two ahead of boys, 
13-year-old girls tend to be bigger 
than the boys in their classes. This 
makes girls feel awkward and out 
of place unless they are grouped 
with boys a year or so older than 
themselves. 

Boys at 13 are just beginning to 
sprout. Some have not started to 
mature, and they are likely to be 
worried about their lack of height 
and weight. They begin to wonder 
whether they are normal. “Will I 
ever be heavy enough for football?” 
they ask, or “Will I grow tall 
enough to play basketball?” 

At this age the smaller boys tend 
to stay away from girls, who seem 
so much more grownup. These boys 
watch their own bodies anxiously 
and compare themselves with their 
age-mates to detect any signs of 
manhood. 

During this period, girls and 
boys alike are working at the de- 
velopmental task of accepting their 
physique. If their bodies are fash- 
ionable ones in size and shape, they 
become proud of themselves and 
enter with selfconfidence into the 
other tasks of growing up. However, 
if they discover that their bodies are 
unfashionable, they have the dif- 
ficult task of accepting their bodies 
and making the most of them. 

If they are having difficulty ac- 
cepting their bodies, this difficulty 
will probably show up in symptoms 
not obviously related to their phys- 
ical conditions. A girl may retreat 
to the sidelines and let others play 
the game of life, while she makes a 
show of being indifferent to the 
social life of her contemporaries. 
A boy may do likewise, or he may 
behave in just the opposite man- 
ner, swaggering around, talking 
loudly, contradicting his elders, in 
an effort to bolster his uncertain 
ego. 


Mental Growth 


The average seventh- or eighth- 
grade youngster has reached a men- 
tal level that enables him to get 
along as well as an adult in the 
ordinary activities of everyday life. 
He can read the newspapers, buy 
tickets for all the various means of 
transportation and for commercial 
amusements, make ordinary pur- 
chases at stores, and in general take 
care of himself. He can read and 
write and spell and calculate as well 
as the average adult. 

Fully as important for his feeling 
of self-assurance, he has grasped the 
reality of the physical world. His 
mind has taken the measure of 
space and time. He has some con- 
ception of the size and shape of the 
earth, and some sense of time per- 
spective, so that he can differentiate 
between 10 centuries ago and two 
centuries ago. 

Now that he knows in general 
about the world, the eighth-grader 
wants to put reality to use for him- 
self. He is selective in his interests. 
The boy who likes to swim will get 
interested in a book about under- 
water swimming and diving, while 
another boy may be quite uninter- 
ested in this subject. One girl may 
become interested in dress-design- 
ing and read all the fashion maga- 
zines and books on costumes she 
can find, while another girl may be 
just as much interested in reading 
about horses. 

The 13-year-old, unlike the 10- 
year-old, will not accept just any 
suggestion the teacher or parent 
makes about what he should learn. 
The teacher must study him in 
order to find out what kinds of 
things will interest him. 

At the same time, as his mind be- 
comes selective, he begins to look 
for a basic reality beneath the sur- 
face of things. The child’s mind 
threatens to become cluttered up 
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with miscellaneous knowledge, and 
he is ready for some rules to help 
put" it in order. Therefore, he is 
ready for algebra, which gives him 
rules for dealing with numbers, and 
for science, which begins to organ- 
ize his knowledge of nature. 

The mind of the 13-year-old is 
also beginning to take on a certain 
suppleness which allows him to 
make some mental experiments. 
For example, he can decide whether 
an electric fan would scatter a pile 
of dust within a vacuum. 

And soon he will be ready for 
logical experiments, in which he 
may assume something to be true 
for the sake of the argument, even 
tho he knows it is probably not 
true. This kind of thinking gets 
him ready for the abstract thinking 
of demonstrative geometry. 


Habit of Industry 


If there is one development 
which comes at this age that is of 
more importance than the others, 
it is probably the acquiring of the 
habit of industry. By this we mean 
the habit of organizing one’s time 
and applying oneself to a task. The 
best time to acquire this habit is 
between the ages of 12 and 16. Be- 
fore this age, the child is hardly ma- 
ture enough to plan his own day. 
His time is at the disposal of par- 
ents and teachers, and if they do 
not tell him what to do, he spends 
his time in play. 

By the age of 12 or thereabouts 
a boy or girl has enough independ- 
ence to organize his own time. At 
this point, it is important for him 
to acquire good work habits which 
will last thruout his life. He must 
learn to apply himself in the face 
of distractions — to study when 
tempted to watch TV, or to do his 
arithmetic instead of daydreaming. 

The habit of industry can be 


over from ane area to another, once 
it is learned, altho the carryover 
should hardly be regarded as auto- 
matic, especially in an area where 
the work is distasteful. Thus, a boy 
who works well on his father’s farm 
may not work assiduously on his 
lessons if he finds them very diffi- 
cult or boring, while another boy 
may work well on his studies and 
neglect his chores at home. 

Work habits.in school are more 
important than ever when employ- 
ment out of school is hard to ob- 
tain. The laws which prevent: boys 
and girts from securing employ- 
ment below the ages of 15 or 16 
tend to keep them from learning 
the habit of industry at the best 
time to do so. Well-intentioned as 
they may be, such laws (and city 
practices of discouraging boys and 
girls from getting jobs) probably 
have a bad effect as far as the aver- 
age city youth is concerned. 


Social Relations 


Girls and boys alike are working 
during the junior high-school age 
at their developmental tasks of get- 
ting along with age-mates of the op- 
posite sex and of learning an adult 
masculine or feminine sex role. 
While they are working at these 
tasks, they seem ridiculous in the 
eyes of their elders. They appear to 
waste a great deal of time that they 





might spend more profitably in 
studying or earning money; they 
are often antagonistic toward par- 
ents and teachers. 

As soon as they achieve these de- 
velopmental tasks, however, which 
is by the age of 15 or so for girls 
and a year or so later for boys, they 
become happier and are pleasanter 
to teach and have around the 
house; they become more stable, 
and adults say that they have “set- 
tled down.” 


Relations with Adults 


From what we have said about 
the physical, mental, and social 
development of boys and girls in 
the years of puberty, it is clear-that 
they are going thru a phase of life 
which changes them from children 
to independent young adults. Dur- 
ing this phase their relations with 
adults undergo a revolution, but 
they do not cease to be dependent 
on adults overnight. They need 
adults in certain relations to them- 
selves—relations which they do not 
understand and cannot ask for, and 
which adults themselves do not al- 
together understand. 

Most of the important nonintel- 
lectual elements of personal growth 
are caught rather than taught. The 
child learns more thru example 
than precept. Early in life, the child 
learns to imitate those who have 
prestige in his sight, and with 
whom he feels an emotional bond. 

At puberty, the boy or girl be- 
comes interested in the young 
adults whom he sees in the com- 
munity around him, and he picks 
one or more of them to imitate. 
They may be teachers, club leaders, 
church workers, or neighbors. Those 
who. are so chosen often do not 
know how important their influ- 
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learned in connection with any 
kind of work. Probably it carries 






“Oh yes, TV is educational. Hector could 
say homicide before he was three.” 
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ence is. But as guides for youth,| 


at the crossroads of life they can be 
more effective in some ways than 
parents. 

Consequently, it is important 
that boys and girls be brought into 
contact with wholesome, attractive 
young adults. Those who select 
school teachers, scout leaders, 
church youth-group leaders, and 
4-H club leaders are indirectly ex- 
erting a potent influence on the 
youth of the community. 


Adults Set Limits 


Growing up is partly a matter of 
pushing out the limits of one’s free- 
dom of action. But there must al- 
ways be limits for the child, who 
knows that he is not strong or wise 
enough to govern himself complete- 
ly. He counts on his parents and 
teachers to set limits for him. Know- 
ing that they have set the limits 
wisely, he then feels safe in operat- 
ing freely within those limits. 

In general, it is best if the limits 
are wide, provided the dangers 
within those limits are not too 
great. For example, it is better to 
give junior high-school boys and 
girls freedom to go out after dark 
than to forbid this, but the com- 
munity must be, as far as possible, 
a safe and wholesome place for 
them to grow up in. 

This means seeing that the com- 
munity has a good library for youth 
and good recreation facilities. It 
means insisting that the conditions 
in the home be conducive to study. 
It means providing job opportu- 
nities for boys and girls. It means 
encouraging youth activities and 
finding well-qualified leaders for 
them. 


Frontier of Adulthood 


Altho the age of 13 is not the 
happiest age, nor the golden age as 
seen by adults, it is a necessary age. 
It is an inevitable transition period, 
which the normal youngster goes 
thru with some tribulation for him- 
self and everybody else. But his own 
uncertainty and the baffled feel- 
ings of parents and teachers in deal- 
ing with him are merely symptoms 
of the fact that important events 
are taking place in his life as he 
stands at the frontier of adulthood, 
with the happiness of a lifetime at 


stake. + # 
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THE ROAD TO 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 


_EDNA HARRELL LAWSON 


Wi threw herself on the floor 
during the sharing period. The 
other first-graders watched spell- 
bound from their chairs as she 
screamed and kicked. Presently 
Wendy noticed that the teacher and 
class were moving to another part 
of the room to observe their fish. 

She lay whimpering and scuffling 
her feet, but no one paid any atten- 
tion. She tried screaming again, but 
the teacher, speaking softly, kept 
the others to some degree interested 
in pictures of fish. The children’s 
glances toward Wendy showed their 
uneasiness, but the calmness of the 
teacher reassured them. 

At last Wendy gave up. She crept 
to the nearest chair, and after a few 
more minutes of pouting, sidled 
over to the group to listen as the 
teacher finished a story. Then with 
the other children she recited a 
poem composed by the class: 

Fishes, fishes, we can see, 

Fishes, fishes, swim to me. 

Some are gold, and some are 

brown, 

But best of all they swim round 

and round. 

Wendy had created such scenes 
before in the classroom. The teach- 
er knew she was emotionally inse- 
cure and that these upsets were bids 
for attention. Altho given much in- 
dividual help and time, she still re- 
sented any sharing of experiences 
by the other children. Miss Roe had 
often talked with Wendy’s mother, 
and they were working together to 
help the child to listen as well as to 
contribute, and to find her place in 
her group. 

Respecting her contributions 
when she worked with them, but 
ignoring her completely during her 
spasms of rebellion, had begun to 


bring some results. As the year pro- 


Mrs. Lawson is supervisor of the School 
District of Greenville County, South 
Carolina. 


gressed, Wendy gradually learned 
that she could not force people to 
listen to her, and in her six-year-old 
way she began to adjust slowly. 


Dvrine a ball game on the play- 
ground, Roy and Pete got into a 
fight, and the children trooped back 
into the room certain that punish- 
ment lay ahead for these two. When 
they were in their places, Mrs. 
Wren helped them start on their 
afternoon plans, but she said noth- 
ing about the recess disturbance. 

The children did not know what 
their teacher might do in such a sit- 
uation. They felt she was fair and 
understanding, and they liked the 
way she let them plan and evaluate 
their work together every day. But 
nothing so serious had happened 
before. 

That afternoon during evalua- 
tion, Mrs. Wren said, “Boys and 
girls, we have failed in some way 
today. Let’s talk about the trouble 
we had at recess. Perhaps we didn’t 
help Roy and Pete enough in plan- 
ning our game. Maybe all of us 
need to think how we can avoid 
such happenings.” 

Everyone was quiet for a few min- 
utes. The two boys dropped their 
heads. Then Jack said, “I think we 
need to talk about fair play.” 

Sue added: “It is everyone’s job 
to be a good citizen.” 

“What is fair play? Who is a citi- 
zen?” the teacher asked. 

After a little discussion, the class 
decided to read and think about 
these questions, and to continue 
their discussion the next day. 

Later on, Pete came to the teach- 
er and said in low tones, “Mrs. 
Wren, Pop says I’m a poor loser. 
Am I?” 

“Maybe you are, Pete. Could we 
add to the things we want to dis- 
cuss tomorrow, ‘What do we mean 
by a poor loser and a good loser?’ ” 
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“Yes, that’s O. K., but don’t tell 
them I said that.” 

“Oh, Pete, I'd never do that. We 
all need help in this, and you can 
help us while we are trying to help 
you. 

Roy didn’t gather his things to- 
gether until the others had left the 
room. Then he said, “I’m sorry, 
Teacher,” and was gone. 

In the succeeding days, the class 
formulated some standards. Each 
point was written on the board and 
discussed freely by the group. This 
helped them come to a better under- 
standing of why rules and laws are 
necessary, how every citizen has a 
voice in our democratic society, and 
how good citizenship is based on 
each person’s self-discipline. 

Pete was chosen to put their citi- 
zenship rules on a chart as the class 
had given them: 


A Good Citizen 


Is fair in work and play 

Shares with others 

Listens when others ave talking 

Does his work the best he can 

Is friendly 

Takes care of his books and ma- 
terials 

Is careful 

Can take care of himself. 


IN ANOTHER room, a less astute 
teacher was speaking to her fifth- 
graders before the physical educa- 
tion period. She said they were to 
play softball and announced that 
she would be watching closely to 
see if they were listening to the new 
physical-education instructor. She 
pointed out Wade and Dennis as 
the trouble-makers and warned 
them that they would be especially 
watched. 

The children lined up to go to 
the play area, but before they had 
even gotten out of the room, Wade 
was pulled from line for not cooper- 
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ating. He sat down sullenly while 
the others marched out, leaving him 
to feel rejected and unhappy while 
his friends were playing his favorite 
game. 

Was this the way to help Wade 
develop self-discipline, to become a 
happy, well-adjusted individual in 
our society? 


Anp what is being done to help 
children like Jane, who never settles 
down; Ted, who is indifferent and 
sometimes insolent; Bobby, who 
puts his fingers in his ears and 
makes faces while the teacher tries 
to explain why he can’t “smash that 
boy’s head in”; Larry, who hums or 
whistles in class; Elaine, who cries 
if she makes the slightest error in her 
work; and Jim, who is “the silly” in 
his group? 

Are their fears, their tensions, 
and their emotional drives being 
studied and cared for by those who 
work and live with them? Are they 
learning to give, to share, to take, 
and to bear their part of the load? 
Are they learning to assume respon- 
sibility? 


DRAWING BY DEG. LIST 


These are serious questions. Un- 
less our boys and girls learn to live 
happily with others and to contrib- 
ute something to those around 
them, they will not be the good citi- 
zens that we strive to have in our 
society. 

We need to examine our values 
first of all. We must have a con- 
sistent and just code or philosophy 
based on child study. The teacher 
must know himself and his reactions 
before he can hope to lead children 
into self-discipline. He must have 
that sympathetic understanding of 
children that makes them know 
that he is their friend and will 
never withdraw his affection, even 
tho he may not approve of some of 
their behavior. 


As TEACHERS, we need to know 
not only the biological, social, and 
individual needs of each child, but 
also the majority needs of the 
group. The teacher then must guide 
the group and the individuals in 
the group to formulate and live by 
values which are acceptable and 
constructive. These values will de- 
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termine the direction of their be- 


havior patterns. 

The teacher must understand that 
there is a readiness for self-disci- 
pline, just as there is for all other 
learning; that there is an experi- 
mental time with materials, prop- 
erty, and people on each develop- 
mental level, proceeding from the 
“my-ness” stage to the “we-ness” 
stage. 

It is important that we keep hands 
off during this experimental stage. 
As the child gradually learns to re- 
spect the property of others, he also 
grows in learning to respect the 
es of others. When a small child 
ofters a toy, this is an indication 
that he is ready to share—a step on 
the road toward self-discipline. As 
he matures, he learns to listen, to 
plan with others, and to take re- 
sponsibility with others if he has 
had the right guidance along the 
way. 

Since all behavior is caused, we 
must remember not to be angered 
by a child who misbehaves. We 
must be objective, always trying to 
find the causes back of the behavior. 
This is a basic principle that we 
accept as we contract to work with 
children. We must help the child 
understand himself, bring his inner 
feelings out into the light, and lead 
him into ways of handling these 
feelings. 

One of the strongest desires in 
the human being as he matures 
above the isolationist stage is to be- 
long to the group. When the child 
has the opportunity to make a place 
for himself in his group, to win re- 
spect, and to contribute his share of 
ideas and materials, in the same 
proportion he has the chance to de- 
velop self-discipline. 


Tracuers have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility, for their influence in 
the lives of children is immeasur- 
able. Children, especially young 
children, often identify with the 
teacher; and if his values are high, 
then he consciously or unconscious- 
ly sets the stage for guiding into a 
higher plane of living those chil- 
dren with whom he has daily con- 
tact. 

It is the teacher’s job to create 
an environment where children can 
win the respect of their peers and 
at the same time see a need or pur- 
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pose in the things they are doing. 
To be honest, to be kind, to be fair, 
and to be able to take*care of him- 
self makes sense to the child when 
he sees the need for it. He will be- 
have according to his need, and 
adults must study each child to 
know why he reacts as he does. 

The child must feel adequate, he 
must have security, and he must feel 
he belongs to the group. If any one 
of these factors is lacking, it will be 
reflected in the child’s behavior. 

Of course, there are some things 
that cannot be provided by the 
teacher and the school. A mother’s 
love, for example, cannot be dupli- 
cated. But a teacher’s sincerity and 
understanding go a long way to- 
ward helping a child to a well-ad- 
justed life. 


We Teacuers have learned that 
we cannot push too hard to have 
our own way if we wish to develop 
self-discipline in our students. In 
other words, we must discipline our- 
selves all thru life. 





PROUD TO TEACH 


Let me greet each one of you 
this New Year. I think it is the 
most challenging and most hope- 
ful for education of any year I 
have known. 

The accomplishments of the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation make me prouder than ever 
that I am a teacher. As you know, 
“Proud To Teach” is my slogan 
for the NEA this year. It is to be 
the theme of the Portland con- 
vention. 

Would you be willing to write 
me telling me why you are proud 
to teach? Think what it would 
mean for the cause of education 
in this country if each of us who 
is proud to teach would lift his 
head high and say so. 

—John Lester Buford, 
president. 


NEA 





If we realize that we are not dic- 
tators, that we can laugh with chil- 
dren without losing prestige, and 
if we let them know that we are not 
going to shove them around because 
we are older and perhaps bigger, 
we are helping them to develop a 
confidence and comradeship that 
will pay big dividends in the won- 
derful adventure of learning. 

All this does not mean that we 


do not have rules. There can be 
little learning until there is organi- 
zation in a classroom, and organiza- 
tion means rules. But fairness, con- 
sistency, and planning together as 
the rules are made will mean the 
difference between a dictatorship 
and a self-disciplined group of boys 
and girls. It is a long, slow process 
requiring patience on the part of 
the teacher and an understanding 
of the developmental tasks of her 
age group. 

The Davids, the Janes, the 
Wades, and the Wendys will have 
to know that each has something 
worthwhile to contribute, but at 
the same time that discipline is 
synonymous with good manners, 
and that some things are not ac- 
ceptable in our society. 

Today’s anxious, tense world de- 
mands much of each of us. The 
youngsters are caught in the uncer- 
tainties and anxieties of the times, 
and it is our privilege as adults to 
guide them, to encourage them, and 
above all, to let them know, in- 
dividually, that we believe in them 
and are their friends. It is our pre- 
rogative to establish the confidence 
each child needs in order to gain his 
rightful place in his world. 

Each child needs to have a re- 
spected place in the group; he needs 
to have time for work, time for mak- 
ing choices, time for being on his 
own, time for accepting respon- 
sibility, time for carrying out his 
plans, time for play, and even time 
for some day-dreaming. 

He also needs space in the day 
for planning, space for working, 
space for moving about, space to be 
with his peer group, and space in 
the hearts of those to whom he looks 
for love and understanding. 


Tuomas Hux tey says that “per- 
haps the most valuable result of 
all education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing you have to 
do when it ought to be done, 
whether you like it or not; it is the 
first lesson that ought to be 
learned.” 

On this premise, self-discipline is 
laid. We learn that there are certain 
jobs we do even tho we would 
rather be doing something else. And 
the school has the responsibility, 
along with the home, of guiding 
children to this realization. + # 
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HERE is a belated but very real 
T awakening in American educa- 
tion today to the importance of lis- 
tening comprehension. Belated, be- 
cause many years have passed since 
Paul Rankin reported that about 
70% of our waking day is devoted 
to verbal communication, and 45% 
of the verbal communication is 
listening. Very real, because more 
and more we are recognizing that 
reading and listening are our two 
basic media of learning, and that 
both must be given direct attention 
in school. 

One evidence of the new interest 
in listening is found in higher edu- 
cation. Seven years ago only one 
college was teaching listening; to- 
day, at least 22 of our leading col- 
leges and universities provide this 
type of instruction. 

Furthermore, seven years ago 
only 14 studies had been published 
in listening, whereas today more 
than 40 graduate-level research 
projects are being carried on in an 
attempt to discover how listening 
ability can be improved. 

Recently published language-arts 
textbooks, almost without excep- 
tion, include chapters devoted to 
listening, a term which technically 
refers to hearing, understanding, 
and remembering. Their writers 
tend to agree, essentially, on five 
things: (1) most of us are poor 
listeners; (2) with training we 
could easily improve our perform- 
ance; (3) schools definitely should 
provide such training; (4) to be an 
effective listener one must always be 
active and dynamic; (5) the effec- 
tive listener is sure to be richly re- 
warded. 

In two volumes just published by 
the curriculum commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of 

Dr. Nichols is a professor of rhetoric, 

University of Minnesota, Institute of 

Agriculture, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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HE WHO HAS EARS 


There is a real awakening to the importance 
of instruction in how to listen. 


RALPH G. NICHOLS 


English, considerable space is de- 
voted to basic listening skills. Chair- 
man Dora V. Smith seems to point 
the direction our schools are most 
likely to travel when she declares: 
“It [the commission] believes that 
mastery of the skills of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening is 
basic to the American way of life 
and cannot be subordinated to any 
other aspect of the school program.” 

Perhaps the most dramatic recog- 
nition of the importance of ability 
to listen has been by management 
personnel in American industry. A 
somewhat sudden realization a few 
years ago that there are clear-cut 
dollar values in having employes 
who listen well has resulted in the 
institution of a number of training 
programs designed to achieve that 
end. 

Among the first firms to take such 
action have been American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, Methods 
Engineering Council, General Mo- 
tors, Dow Chemical Company, 
Wood Conversion Company, and 
Minnesota Mining and Manulfac- 
turing. The number is steadily in- 
creasing. Frank E. Fischer, director 
of the communications course of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, has said: “Efficient listening 
is of such critical importance to in- 
dustry that, as research and meth- 
odology improve, I feel that train- 
ing departments will have to offer 
courses in this field.” 


False Assumptions Cause Delay 


In view of present attention to 
the improvement of listening com- 
prehension, we wonder why this 
medium of learning has not always 
been a central concern of educa- 
tion, particularly since we devote 
much more time to listening than 
to reading. 

Certainly educators should have 
been alerted when the 1923 studies 


of H. E. Jones at Harvard indicated 
that college freshmen listen with 
only 25 or 30% efficiency. It would 
appear that three very general but 
false assumptions have delayed the 
development of training programs. 

The first assumption is that intel- 
ligence is the predominant factor 
in efficient listening, and that since 
a teacher cannot raise a youngster’s 
intelligence, there is little point in 
worrying about his listening abil- 
ity. 

The fact is that there is only 
.55 correlation between the two 
attributes when verbal factors are 
included in the measuring instru- 
ments; when the influence of these 
verbal factors is controlled, the 
correlation drops to .22. A similar 
amount of correlation could prob- 
ably be found between intelligence 
and weight, or intelligence and 
height. 

The second assumption, that 
poor listening is largely a matter 
of poor hearing, is patently false. 
Only 6% of our school population 
suffer hearing disabilities, and only 
up to 3% have disabilities severe 
enough to handicap them in a class- 
room situation. 

The third assumption is that the 
things we hear have little influence 
upon us anyhow—that only the 
things we read are really impor- 
tant. A recent study at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota of the relation- 
ship between reading proficiency 
and scholastic achievement pro- 
duced a correlation of .37; and be- 
tween listening proficiency and 
scholastic achievement, a correla- 
tion of .41. 

Furthermore, after the last presi- 
dential election, the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan found that 58% of the 
public’s political information came 
from radio and television; only 
27% came from newspapers and 
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magazines. In other words, people 
primarily used their ears. 


The Nature of Listening Training 


The kind of training which gets 
results appears clearly defined. 
Nearly a dozen doctoral disserta- 
tions have already shown that im- 
provement in performance will be 
statistically significant if the core 
of the training consists of motivated 
practice in listening to short in- 
structional talks with a comprehen- 
sion test following each presenta- 
tion. 

The content of the talks should 
be primarily expository, the diffi- 
culty level should be graduated, 
and each student’s comprehension 
scores should be reported back to 
him as soon as possible. The ad- 
ministration of standardized tests 
of listening ability before and after 
training is also helpful. 

Motivated practice may rely 
upon fact-to-face talks or upon 
recorded ones. But in all cases, 
practice should be supplemented 
with discussion revealing the dif- 
ference between good and bad lis- 
tening habits. 

Our 10 “worst” listening habits 
are identified as: 

1. Calling the subject uninter- 
esting. 

2. Criticizing the speaker’s deliv- 
ery. 

3. Getting overstimulated by 
some point within the speech. 

4. Listening only for facts. 

5. Trying to take all notes in 
outline form. 

6. Faking attention to the speak- 
er. 

7. Tolerating or creating distrac- 
tions. 

8. Avoiding difficult expository 
material. 

9. Letting emotion-laden words 
arouse personal antagonism. 

10. Wasting the advantage of 
thought speed over speech speed. 

If successful, listening training 
should replace these bad _ habits 
with good ones. The whole task 
can be greatly simplified if listen- 
ers will accept and be guided by 
four central principles. 


Four Basic Principles 
1. The listener, not the speaker, 


is primarily responsible for any 
learning which may take place. 
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Efficient listening is anything but 
relaxed and easy; it is hard work. 
The receiver who 4ndulges_ in 
thoughts about the dryness of the 
topic or the ineptness of the speak- 
er cannot fully assume his own re- 
sponsibilities. For effective com- 
munication, he must invest real 
energy in attempting to grasp each 
fact or idea he feels may be of future 
use to him. 

2. A speaker's point must be 
fully understood before it can be 
accurately judged. Learners should 
be continually urged to withhold 
evaluation ‘until comprehension is 
complete. All too frequently, stu- 
dents have been advised to be 
“critical listeners,” and have in- 
ferred that they are to examine 
critically and judge each sentence 
or brief passage as it is being pre- 
sented. Such procedure results in 
faulty analysis, snap judgments, 
impeded learning. When the speech 
being heard is instructional, we 
must withhold judgment until we 
have fully comprehended the en- 
tire message. 

3. The contribution of note-tak- 
ing to efficient listening depends 
upon the utilization of the notes 
taken. Note-taking may help the 
learner or it may itself become a 
distraction. There is nothing schol- 
arly in the mere acquirement of 
notes; the real issue is one of use. 

Brief, meaningful records of 
those points which can be quickly 
interpreted in moments of later re- 
view definitely reinforce learning. 
However, if we must waste consid- 
erable time trying to read meaning 
into the complex notes we have 
written, the whole effort is a bad 
investment. 


“Under Cinderella’s circumstances, anyone 
would show symptoms of maladjustment.” 


No one note-taking system will 
serve all purposes; we must adjust 
to each different talk we hear. The 
construction of the speech must al- 
ways determine our choice, and un- 
til our selection is made, it is best 
to take no notes at all. Once se- 
lected, each “system” furthers a bit 
the learner’s ability to differentiate 
among statements of fact, inference, 
and judgment. 

4. Sustained attention to oral 
discourse depends upon the listen- 
er’s continual mental manipulation 
of its content. Whereas the typical 
lecture is given at about 100 words 
per minute, most students normally 
think at a pace four or five times 
that fast. This rate differential tends 
to encourage embarkation upon 
mental tangents, in spite of the fact 
that listening demands staying ‘“‘on 
track” with the speaker. 

Sustained attention seems com- 
pletely dependent upon the listen- 
er’s continuous mental manipula- 
tion of items composing the content 
of the speech. To achieve this men- 
tal manipulation, one needs four 
technics: (1) mental anticipation of 
each of the speaker’s points; (2) 
identification of the materials used 
to support each point; (3) mental 
recapitulation of points already de- 
veloped; and (4) an _ occasional 
search for implied meanings. 

These mental activities constitute 
concentration. They permit a rec- 
onciliation of thought speed and 
speech speed. They convert what 
would otherwise be a handicap into 
a distinct asset. 


Use of the Principles 


Those educators who decide to 
employ the above principles will 
quickly devise assignments and ex- 
ercises designed to develop them. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
the teaching of listening. It is taught 
much as any language art is taught. 

Every teacher of every subject 
from first grade thru college might 
well subject each class he teaches to 
a challenging listening experience 
at least once each week. The exper- 
ience may be brief, but should al- 
ways be followed with a compre- 
hension check and an early report 
to each student of his performance 
level. Such a program could not 
help but give a tremendous boost to 
the whole learning process. + # 
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lt may be 


What is the teacher’s job 


in the control of 


Listlessness may be a sign of illness. 


HILE the communicable-disease 

problem in the community is 
largely the responsibility of the 
home and the public health depart- 
ment, the school nevertheless plays 
an important part, both coopera- 
tively and in its own sphere. 

The responsibility of the school 
for communicable-disease control 
rests largely upon the teacher. Even 
where physicians and nurses are 
employed, it is only the teachers 
who see all the students every day. 
It therefore becomes necessary to 
rely heavily upon the alertness, 
awareness, and cooperation of 
teachers to hold communicable dis- 
eases to a minimum in the schools. 

The control of epidemics in 
schools is obviously important be- 
cause of the possibly unfavorable 
effect upon the health of the chil- 
dren who suffer from communica- 
ble diseases. Many of these diseases 
are subject to complications which 
may cause prolonged illness, even 
tho most of the children having 
them recover without permanent 
harm and with the benefit of sub- 
sequent immunity. 

Dr. Bauer is director of the Bureau of 

Health Education, American Medical 

Association. 
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An epidemic in the school dis- 
rupts school planning thru quaran- 
tine of the sick and of those second- 
arily quarantined during periods of 
exposure and incubation. Epidem- 
ics are costly in terms of educa- 
tional funds and must be pre- 
vented, if possible, for that reason 
as well as for the health reason 
already cited. 

Finally, some teachers may con- 
tract children’s diseases. This may 
result in damage to their health 
and is certainly a disruptive influ- 
ence on the school program. 


Many teachers become dismayed 
or indignant when advised that 
they are responsible for certain as- 
pects of the control of communica- 
ble disease. Thinking of the many 
obligations already placed upon 
them, they wonder how they can 
find time to do “one more thing.” 
Such teachers will be relieved to 
know that it takes awareness rather 
than time to carry out these com- 
municable-disease control func- 
tions. 

We used to talk in terms of morn- 
ing inspections when the teacher 
would look for certain indications 
of possible disease. Now we depend 


communicable diseases? 


W. W. BAUER, M. D. 


upon continuous observation, which 
is not in itself a time-consuming 
function. 

There are many defects in the 
generally accepted methods for con- 
trolling communicable diseases in 
school. For instance, when a child 
comes to school with suspicious 
symptoms, he is usually sent to the 
nurse’s room, if there is a nurse, or 
to the principal’s office. Sometimes 
groups of such children must wait 
for some time before the nurse or 
the principal can give them atten- 
tion, thus spreading contagion if 
they do have a communicable dis- 
ease. 

Nurses who have several schools 
to supervise may not arrive until 
well into the school session, and if 
the child is allowed to remain in 
the classroom until the nurse’s ar- 
rival, the other children have al- 
ready been exposed to any con- 
tagion he may have. 

Principals, and in one-room 
schools, the teacher, should be au- 
thorized to send a child home im- 
mediately on his arrival if he shows 
suspicious signs. Of course, his 
parents should have kept him home 
in the first place, but that is not 
the topic of this discussion. In pass- 
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ing, it may be said that the, school 
in its educational functior may 
help motivate parents to keep chil- 
dren at home when they have symp- 
toms suggestive of a communicable 
disease. 


Many schools have established 
procedures for sending children 
home when ill. It is now generally 
accepted policy that a sick child 
should not be merely dismissed 
from school and allowed to find his 
own way home. Both of his parents 
may work, or one may be at work 
and the other out doing errands. 
Before a child is sent home, a tele- 
phone call should be made to be 
sure that there is someone to re- 
ceive him. 

In ordinary illness or injury cases, 
an older child may accompany a 
younger one home, but in the case 
of communicable diseases, this is 
permissible only if the older child 
has already had the disease. With- 
out a diagnosis as to what the dis- 
ease is, it is difficult to ascertain 
whether or not the older child has 
had it, and there can be no diag- 
nosis until a physician has been 
seen. Likewise, in the case of com- 
municable diseases, a child should 
not be sent to a neighboring home 
where there may be small children. 

Such factors as those mentioned 
above should be considered and a 
definite plan established as school 
policy. Many schools now have the 
name of the family physician and 
the hospital of the family’s choice 
on the child’s health record to- 
gether with instructions from par- 
ents about what to do if they can- 
not be reached. 


Tere are some new attitudes 
about exclusion and quarantine of 
the communicable diseases which 
may seem to revert to the old idea, 
once widely prevalent, that the 
communicable diseases of child- 
hood are harmless and that chil- 
dren should have them as soon as 
possible and get the inconveniences 
over with. The complications which 
are common in the more serious 
communicable diseases make the 
“harmless” theory invalid and un- 
tenable. 

There is, however, a new body of 
experience which may be briefly 
summed up as follows: 
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Some of the communicable dis- 
eases such as measles, German mea- 
sles, chickenpox, and mumps are 
virtually uncontrollable by any 
means now known, 

The expense entailed in enforc- 
ing quarantine of these diseases has 
used up millions of dollars of 
health appropriations which could 
have been employed to better pur- 
pose. And keeping exposed children 
out of school for incubation periods 
lasting from 10 days to three weeks 
has wasted uncounted sums in edu- 
cational monies. 

Diseases such as those listed 
above, as a rule, do little harm to 
children. It seems sensible there- 
fore to conclude that control efforts 
are a waste of time and money and 
should be abandoned in certain 
instances and for certain reasons: 

1. Chickenpox seldom harms a 
child beyond possible undesirable 
scarring thru infection from scratch- 
ing. Exposed children can safely at- 
tend school until they break out. 

2. German measles is a mild dis- 
ease in childhood and the same con- 
siderations apply as in chickenpox. 

3. Mumps is another disease 
whose effects upon children are 
mainly discomfort and impaired 
appearance. 

For these three diseases, we are 
justified in adopting the attitude 
that they might just as well be al- 
lowed to occur, not only on the 
basis of their relative harmlessness, 
but because we cannot control them 
anyhow. 

There are, however, other rea- 
sons. If a woman in the first third 
of a pregnancy acquires chickenpox 
or German measles, the disease may 
do injury to the unborn child. 
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Mumps in the adult may result in 
sterility. For this combination of 
reasons, we now consider it better 
if children have these diseases while 
they are young, and thus become 
immune to them before reaching 
adulthood. This does not mean at 
preschool age, but during the years 
they are in school, 


Certain infections are now pre- 
ventable by immunization and so 
can be largely removed from the 
teacher’s worry. These are small- 
pox, diphtheria, whooping cough, 
and tetanus or lockjaw. The school 
should encourage immunizations 
for these diseases in every possible 
way. At certain times, and in some 
localities continuously, the state of 
water, milk, and food supplies may 
be such that typhoid immunization 
should be advocated. 

Scarlet fever is much less prev- 
alent than formerly, and we fear it 
less because it is more readily 
treated and its complications more 
effectively prevented by modern 
drug and antibiotic therapy. 

The acute polio season occurs 
mainly in vacation times, but it 
may affect summer schools and may 
extend into the regular school year. 
One question which this raises is 
whether to open the schools at the 
regular time in the presence of a 
polio outbreak. The consensus is 
that if the schools are not already 
open, the opening should be post- 
poned. If the schools are open, 
there is no point in closing them 
because all exposure likely to occur 
has already taken place. Schools 
with well-organized health services 
offer better supervision in the pres- 
ence of an epidemic of polio or 
other communicable diseases than 
is possible if the children are free 
to go about anywhere as in vaca- 
tion. 

Vaccination for polio, which is 
now being performed in the lower 
grades, may be expected to become 
a continuous feature similar to 
diphtheria toxoid immunization 
and smallpox vaccination. 

This lays upon the school an ob- 
ligation which involves education, 
promotion, and organization with 
regard to polio vaccination of 
school children. The teacher’s part 
in this newly acquired responsi- 
bility should be interpreted by local 
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educational and public health au- 
thorities. 


W nat shall the teacher look for 
that might indicate communicable 
disease? First, she should make no 
attempt at diagnosing an individual 
disease or even communicable dis- 
eases as a group. Enough for her 
that any child who is ill does not 
belong in class for his own sake. If 
he has a communicable disease, that 
is an added reason for getting him 
out of class to protect his class- 
mates. Therefore, the teacher need 
only know the general signs of ill- 
ness, which may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 


1. Pain, without regard to type, 
location, or severity. 

2. Appearance of fever as indi- 
cated by flushing and feverish ap- 
pearance. (Let the nurse check with 
a clinical thermometer.) 

3. Extraordinary redness, skin 
blotching, or eruptions. 

4. Nausea or vomiting. 

5. Diarrhea or abdominal dis- 


tress. 

6. Unusual pallor of skin, lips, or 
fingernail beds in reference to the 
child’s ordinary appearance. 


7. Listlessness. 

8. Restlessness, agitation, or 
more pronounced manifestations in 
speech and action. 

9. Clumsiness, incoordination, or 
dizziness. 

10. Unconsciousness. 

11. Emotional instability. 


Kwowinc each child in a more 
individual and intimate way than 
does any other staff member in the 
school, the teacher is in the best 
position to observe the deviations 
from normal described above. 

Occurrence of any of these symp- 
toms can be observed by the teacher 
while participating in other activi- 
ties. It is not necessary or even de- 
sirable that special time be set aside 
for this purpose. 

Teachers should make their ob- 
servations as continuous and as 
casual and as keen as they can. 
They should also become ac- 
quainted with the routines for han- 
dling sick children in their school 
and utilize these by speedily mov- 
ing from contact with his fellows 
any child who exhibits the above 


symptoms. #+ + 
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payne a child in midterm, 
or at the beginning of a school 
year, is usually a procedure marked 
by brevity and complete lack of per- 
sonal interest. Why should this im- 
personal approach be so often the 
rule? 

In every Manhasset [New York] 
public school the office staff tries to 
welcome the new child with warmth 
and friendliness and to establish a 
solid reserve of goodwill in the ini- 
tial interview. When he and his 
parent, or parents, enter the office, 
perhaps accompanied by a younger 
brother or sister, the office secretary 
concentrates her attention on the 
entering child. 

She greets him warmly and tries 
to draw him companionably into 
conversation. She tells him how 
glad they are to have him in the 
school and assures him that he will 
make new friends before the day is 
over. Childish fears and uncertain- 
ties tend to vanish rapidly in such 
a welcoming atmosphere. 

Outside the office where the prin- 
cipal’s secretary registers the child, 
a table with picture books, drawing 
paper, and crayons has been set up. 
The secretary invites the new child 
to sit at this table and commissions 
him to draw a_ picture—whatever 
subject he chooses—to be hung on 
the wall. She tells him to print his 
name on it clearly so that the office 
staff can remember him by it. 

Children, whatever their age, al- 
ways seem delighted to “begin” 
school in this fashion. The device 
serves two very good purposes. First, 
the child is pleasurably and con- 
structively occupied on a project 
which seems to him a good one. 
Second, the child is kept happily 


Mrs. Sullivan was, at the time this 
article was written, secretary to the 
principal at Plandome Road School, 
Manhasset, New York. She is now a 
fourth-grade teacher in the Prospect 
School, Baldwin, Long Island. 
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occupied while his parent is left 
free and relaxed to answer the per- 
sonal questions required for the 
child’s record. 

The interview with the parent is 
also casual and friendly. When the 
secretary has finished the factual 
questions, she asks, “Is there any- 
thing you care to tell us about your 
child which will help us to under- 
stand him better?” “Is he overly 
shy?” “Does he have any physical 
weaknesses that we should know 
about?” Armed with a knowledge 
of the child’s strengths and weak- 
nesses, the teacher can help him ad- 
just more quickly to his new situa- 
tion. 

Next, the secretary introduces the 
new pupil and his parent to the 
principal, who meets them cordial- 
ly and tells them about the spirit, 
aims, and characteristic practices of 
the school. 

As the time comes for the child 
to meet his new teacher and class- 
mates, the secretary tries to lessen 
possible tensions by taking the 
child’s hand as they walk down the 
hall. They talk together about the 
teacher’s friendliness and the new 
classmates who will soon be his 
friends. 

The teacher steps into the cor- 
ridor for introductions, showing 
the same warm welcoming spirit 
that has been displayed elsewhere. 
The teacher presents the new pupil 
to the class, and the children come 
forward to gather round him. 
Mother and child part easily, in- 
formally, without an emotional 
wrench. 

It takes about half an hour to 
enrol a new child in this friendly 
fashion. Altho most schools com- 
plete the registering process in 10 
or 15 minutes, school people in 
Manhasset are convinced that the 
extra time and effort pay huge divi- 
dends in goodwill. 
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N RECENT years, many attempts 
I have been made to clarify the 
concept of the core, as that term is 
applied to the high-school curricu- 
lum. Yet probably no other term in 
the field of education is surrounded 
by so much confusion and so many 
misconceptions. It is literally true 
that there is no commonly accepted 
meaning of the term which makes it 
possible for administrators, teach- 
ers, and laymen to communicate in- 
telligently concerning it. 

Some of the fairly common defi- 
nitions are: a group of required 
subjects, a combination of two or 
more subjects, a large block of time 
in which learning activities are 
planned cooperatively, any course 
taught by “progressive” methods. 

Added to this confusion is the 
fact that many terms such as the 
following are used synonymously 
with core: common learnings, gen- 
eral education, unified studies, self- 
contained classrooms, basic courses, 
fused courses, and English-social 
studies. 

As a consequence, when one is 
told that a certain school has a 
core, it is unsafe to draw any con- 
clusions whatever concerning the 
nature of the program. 


In my opinion, the conception of 
core most likely to transform and 
improve gentral education in the 
high school is this: a group of struc- 
tured problem areas, based upon 
the common problems, needs, and 


Dr. Alberty is a professor in the De- 
partment of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. Some of his views 
of the core curriculum are expressed in 
this article. Readers with varying ideas 
about this much debated subject are 
invited to send their comments to the 
Journal. 
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interests of adolescents, from which 
are developed teacher - student 
planned learning units or activities. 

Following are some of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of an effective 
adolescent-problems core program 
based on this conception. 

1. It deals with the area of gen- 
eral education and hence is directed 
primarily toward the development 
of the common values, understand- 
ings, and skills needed for effective 
democratic citizenship. 

2. Since it provides for general 
education, it is required of all stu- 
dents at any given level. 

3. It utilizes a block of time suf- 
ficiently large to deal with a broad, 
comprehensive unit of work, with 
homeroom and guidance activities, 
and with individualized instruc- 
tion. 

4. It is based upon the common 
problems, needs, and interests of 
youth as ascertained by the teach- 
ing staff and the core teacher in co- 
operation with his students. It 
draws freely upon all pertinent re- 
sources, including logically organ- 
ized subjects or fields of knowledge. 

5. It has a clearly defined but 
flexible scope and sequence based 
on preplanned problem areas de- 
rived from the major values of dem- 
ocratic living and the common 
problems, needs, and interests of 
students. 

6. Instruction is based upon 
learning units derived principally 
from the established problem areas, 
which are planned, carried forward, 
and evaluated by the teacher and 
the students. 

7. It is supported and reinforced 
by a rich offering of special-interest 
activities—both formal and inform- 
al—designed to meet the particular 


needs of students and to develop 
their unique capacities, interests, 
and talents. 

The foregoing presentation is in- 
tended as a frame of reference for 
discussing what I believe to be cer- 
tain misconceptions concerning a 
sound core program. Some other in- 
vestigator might interpret one or 
more of these as not being miscon- 
ceptions at all but rather as the 
only true interpretation of the 
core. Therefore, the misconceptions 
about to be discussed can be so re- 
garded only against the backdrop of 
my own interpretation. 


Misconception No. 1. The core 
concept is new and has had very 
limited application; hence, pro- 
grams based upon it should be re- 
garded as highly experimental, if 
not radical and dangerous. 

As a matter of fact, the various 
elements of the adolescent-problems 
core as defined above have been in 
successful use for many years. 

a. The practice of setting aside a 
significant portion of the school day 
for general education is common- 
place, as attested by the practices of 
most high schools and colleges. 

b. The problem approach and the 
utilization of direct, firsthand expe- 
rience as starting points for learn- 
ing have proved their effectiveness 
over a period of at least half a 
century—even before Dewey estab- 
lished his famous laboratory school 
in 1896. It was the very heart of the 
revolution in agricultural educa- 
tion which began about 1910. In 
1923, Ellsworth Collings document- 
ed experimentally the desirability 
of a. complete break with the 
subject-centered curriculum. Good 
elementary schools have used effec- 
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tively the problem and direct-expe- 
rience approach to learning for 
many years. 

c. The value of utilizing the 
broad unit-of-work approach was 
documented by the early followers 
of Herbart and later by Morrison, 
Miller, Thayer, and others. By 1930, 
the technics of unit teaching were 
well known and practiced by many 
high-school teachers. 

d. The use of student-teacher 


planning grew out of the success of - 


the socialized recitation, which had 
its beginning in the early decades of 
the century. Its value has been well 
documented by studies in group 
dynamics in both education and 
industry. 

e. The success of teaching the so- 
called fundamentals thru broad 
comprehensive units of experience 
has been documented over and 
over. Collings could again be cited 
as a pioneer in this field. His results 
have been verified in scores of ex- 
perimental studies. 

Thus it is evident that the fea- 
tures of a sound core program have 
long since passed the experimental 
stage. 


Misconception No. 2. The core 
program is progressive or modern 
while the subject-centered special- 
interest program is conventional or 
even traditional. 

This conception gets us into 
great difficulties because it tends to 
create a cleavage between teachers 
working in the core program and 
those in the special-interest areas 
when they need to work together 
more effectively. 

» There is no valid basis for this 
conception because the technics of 
curriculum development and _ in- 
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struction open to the core teacher 
are, for the most part, equally appli- 
cable to the special-interest teacher. 
For example, the science teacher 
may base his course on problems, 
needs, and interests of students. 
The program will, of course, have a 
narrower scope than the core, since 
he is dealing with a restricted field 
of knowledge. 

He may organize the course in 
terms of comprehensive units of 
work, using the logic of his field 
only as a way of determining scope 
and sequence. He may emphasize 
teacher-student planning if he re- 
gards the logical system of knowl- 
edge of his field as a guide-post 
rather than as a mandate to “cover 
ground.” He may also perform a 
highly important specialized guid- 
ance function. 

The difference between the two 
types of program is to be found in 
the fact that the core program deals 
with the area of general education, 
and hence finds its scope and se- 
quence in the broad areas of living, 
while the special-interest areas deal 
with a content determined by the 
particular field. Both types of learn- 
ing experience are essential to a 
well-rounded education. 

Actually a good core program 
cannot ‘be developed without the 
help of the subject specialist: in 
planning resource units or guides, 
in core classroom teaching at points 
of need, and in teaching his special 
field with constant reference to 
what goes on in the core so as to 
reinforce and enrich. the. core pro- 


gram. 


Misconception No. 3. The core 
has no definable content. It is 
largely process, or methodology. Its 


values lie in the way the students 
learn. Almost any content is satis- 
factory, so long as the students 
share in planning, and are achiev- 
ing certain democratic values held 
by the teacher. 

This view is held by many teach- 
ers and some authorities who find 
their orientation in the more rad- 
ical theories of the “left-wing pro- 
gressives” in education and who 
hold that any attempt to define 
scope and sequence in advance of 
classroom teacher-student planning 
is a violation of the creative pro- 
cess. It places too much emphasis 
upon the utilization of the immedi- 
ate felt and expressed wishes, wants, 
and desires of the students in the 
group. 

Programs designed around this 
misconception have done’ much to 
bring the adolescent-problems core 
into disrepute because it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to explain to in- 
quiring parents just what Johnny is 
learning because the teacher him- 
self won't know until after the 
year’s work is finished. It is likewise 
difficult if not impossible for spe- 
cial-interest area teachers to plan 
their own programs or their partic- 
ipation in the core because of the 
highly tentative nature of the pro- 
gram. And it is difficult for adminis- 
trators and supervisors to anticipate 
resources which will be needed. 

It is my contention that the core 
program, based on a more realistic 
approach to education for effective 
citizenship, should have a content 
as capable of definition as that of 
a field of knowledge. The content 
can be derived: (1) from careful 
studies of problems of youth which 
grow out of their own basic drives 
and from the pressures and tensions 
of the environment which impinge 
upon them; and (2) from the dem- 
ocratic values to which we as a 
people are committed. 

Such a definition of scope might 
well eventuate in a series of prob- 
lem areas in the basic aspects of 
living from which cooperatively 
planned learning units would be 
developed. The sequence of learn- 
ing would be determined largely by 
each individual core teacher and 
his. students. 


Misconception No. 4. The core is 
merely a better way of teaching the 
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required subjects. Clearly this mis- 
conception has some kinship with 
the one explained immediately 
above. There is, however, an im- 
portant distinction. Proponents of 
this point of view hold that the core 
is a method of teaching which has 
for its aim the mastery of the con- 
ventional subjects—usually English 
and the social studies. To the other 
group, the principal aim is the at- 
tainment of the values which inhere 
in the process of living democrati- 
cally. 

The program which eventuates 
from this misconception is known 
as unified studies, English-social 
studies, and multiple-period classes. 
It is taught by one teacher, in a 
block of time larger than one 
period. 

Obviously there are certain ad- 
vantages to such an arrangement. 
The teacher gets to know the stu- 
dents better and hence has the op- 
portunity to develop a more effec- 
tive homeroom guidance program. 
The student is likely to see inter- 
connections among the subjects 
that are unified. However, it can be 
justified only as a transition from 
the conventional separate-subject 
program to the more vital adoles- 
cent-problems core. 


Misconception No. 5. The core, 
once firmly established, will grad- 
ually absorb the entire curriculum 
and eventually result in the com- 
plete destruction of all subject 
fields. 

This view is the result of a lack 
of understanding of the fundamen- 
tal differences between education 
directed toward the development of 
the ideals, understandings, and 
skills needed by all for effective 
citizenship and education directed 
toward the development of the 
unique interests, abilities, or talents 
of the individual. The former is 
the distinctive province of the core; 
the latter can best be accomplished 
by teacher specialists in appro- 
priately equipped shops, labora- 
tories, and studios. Each of the two 
aspects of education has its distinc- 
tive functions; each reinforces the 
other. 

The prevalence of this miscon- 
ception is probably accounted for 
by the fact that the adolescent-prob- 
lems core draws upon all pertinent 


fields of knowledge in dealing with 
common problems of living and 
calls for the assistance of the spe- 
cialist in determining the potential 
contributions of such fields of 
knowledge. What it neglects to take 
into account is the need for courses 
or experiences designed specifically 
to meet the special needs, problems, 
and interests of students. 


Misconception No. 6. The core is 
more suitable for the below-aver- 
age or dull student who has diffi- 
culty in mastering the conventional 
subjects than for the bright student 
who expects to go to college. 

There is no evidence known to 
the writer that indicates that the 
adolescent-problems core is pecul- 
iarly adapted to any one class of 
students. Current practices reveal 


By some happy fortuity man is 
a projector, a designer, a builder, 
a craftsman; it is among his most 
dependable joys to impose _ 
the flux that passes before him 
some mark of himself, aware tho 
he always must be of the odds 
against him. 

His reward is not so much in 
the work as in its making; not so 
much in the prize as in the race. 
We may win when we lose, if we 
have done what we can; for by so 
doing we have made real at least 
some part of that finished product 
in whose fabrication we are most 
concerned—ourselves. 

And if at the end some friendly 


really think you have made of it 
all?” we can answer: “I know as 
well as you that it is not of high 
ity; but I did put into it 
whatever I had, and that was the 
game I started out to play.” 
—Judge Learned Hand. 


its successful use in schools with 
selective enrolments as well as in 
schools with more heterogeneous 
populations. As a matter of fact, the 
core, with its emphasis upon broad 
units of work, affords the opportu- 
nity to provide for individual dif- 
ferences within the unit, so that 
students of all levels of ability may 
find stimulating experiences. 

The so-called Eight-Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, conducted in the 1930s, 
provided ample evidence that grad- 
uates of high schools utilizing the 
adolescent-problems core succeeded 
as well in college as did graduates 


of conventionally organized high 
schools. 


Misconception No. 7. The core is 
better adapted to the junior high 
school than to the senior high 
school. 

It is dificult to understand the 
logic back of this familiar miscon- 
ception, for no one would seriously 
argue that the problem-solving ap- 
proach becomes ineffective at the 
senior-high level. The nature of the 
pertinent problems, of course, will 
change as the students develop, 
but that means only that the school 
should adapt instruction to the 
student’s maturity level. 

Surveys of core-program develop- 
ment indicate that 85% to 90% of 
all the cores are to be found in the 
seventh and eighth grades. In only 
a small number of schools is the 
core extended to the senior high- 
school level. 

Probably many educators are con- 
vinced that the core program is ac- 
tually better adapted to the junior 
high school, but the present situa- 
tion is due to additional factors. 

Traditionally, the seventh and 
eighth grades were regarded as part 
of the elementary school, where 
most or all of the instruction was 
given by one teacher. Consequent- 
ly, many principals who reacted 
against the extreme specialization 
of the early junior high schools 
saw the core 1s a way out which 
would have the sanction of tradi- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the tradi- 
tional requirement ©. |& Carnegie 
units for high-schoc: graduation 
has tended to be a barrier to the 
extension of the core to the senior 
high school. 

Finally, the teacher-certification 
problem has added to the difficulty 
of extension. 


Ir 1s far easier to state the mis- 
conceptions concerning a sound 
core program which serve as blocks 
to its development than to suggest 
ways to remove the blocks. 

All that the writer hopes for is 
that this analysis may stimulate 
thinking about a conception of cur- 
riculum development which has the 
potentiality for improving our pres- 
ent programs of general education 
in the high school. + # 
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to create an environment 
for learning? 


“S WHO cares? I say a woid like 
dat and all my fren’s laugh at 
me. Nobody know what dat woid 
means.” So says a boy as reported 
by Joan Dunn in her Retreat from 
Learning, indicating the plight of 
the child who finds conflicting 
standards in his neighborhood and 
classroom groups. 


One aspect of classroom life—so 
obvious as to be overlooked—is that 
the class is a group. Modern re- 
search with small groups is for the 
first time providing effective scien- 
tific information about the impli- 
cations of group living for the 
modern child and his teacher. 

Groups can fail or succeed, be 
efficient or cumbersome, be exciting 
or dull, induce deadening conform- 
ity or breed creative spontaneity. 

The classroom can be a frighten- 
ing place to an_ inexperienced 
teacher if he lacks both a basic 
understanding of groups and a 
background of skills to deal with 
them. However, with adequate 
training in group methods, both 
the teacher and the student can 
find in the group an opportunity 
for shared problem-solving—a cli- 
mate for growth. 

A knowledge of the dynamics of 
the small group and a working 
knowledge of the methods of train- 
ing people to work more effectively 
in it are essential to modern teach- 
ing. The recent increase in the 
amount of literature in this field is 
encouraging and even startling. 
The teacher can find help from 
books such as Benne and Muntyan’s 
Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change, from magazines such as 
Adult Leadership, and from a va- 
riety of articles in current educa- 
tional journals. 


Dr. Gibb is professor of psychology and 
director of the Group Process Labora- 
tory, University of Colorado, Boulder. 


Where, when, and how 
can group methods be 
used most effectively 
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The general principles relevant 
to group living are surprisingly 
similar at all grade levels. Differ- 
ences in attention span, interests, 
emotional maturity, and_ intellec- 
tual growth will necessitate modi- 
fications in group size, duration, 
autonomy, and problem selection. 
But the general principles are the 
same; they merely require imagina- 
tive application by the teacher to 
his particular group. 

In this article we shall list areas 
in which group methods may be 
used effectively. We shall define the 
areas by listing six possible aims 
of education at any level from kin- 
dergarten to graduate school or 
adult education, indicating in each 
area the relevance of group methods 
to classroom goals. 

Poorly trained persons may find 
group methods very frustrating. 
One does not learn to work with 
groups by reading a book or an 
article, or by practice alone. Teach- 
ers need group-oriented training in 
the use of such methods. 


1. The teacher may wish to create 
an active, participative set toward 
learning. 

Students often take the passive 
attitude of a spectator toward the 
classroom. Responsibilities for the 
success of the schoolroom are left 
to the teacher. The teacher organ- 
izes the work, sets the goals, asks 
the questions, does the thinking 
and talking. Because of this, it is 
usually he who does the learning 
rather than the students. 

For most effective learning, stu- 
dents must pose problems, formu- 
late their goals, organize their own 
experiences, and share responsibil- 
‘ity for their learning. As the teacher 
knows, shared goal-setting is per- 
haps the most difficult problem a 
class can face. The process of arriv- 
ing at common goals produces frus- 
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tration and annoyance in both stu- 
dents and teachers—at least until 
students acquire adequate skills for 
interpersonal living and group 
problem-solving. 

Modern research shows that when 
students take an active role in talk- 
ing, initiating action, formulating 
problems, and setting goals they 
take an active, participating interest 
in learning. 

Students need freedom to choose 
activities that will accomplish their 
goals. This choice must be followed 
by shared evaluation providing 
meaningful information as to how 
well they are progressing toward 
their goals. 


2. The teacher may wish to stim- 
ulate initiative, creativity, and in- 
dependence of spirit. 

Unfortunately, the cumulative ef- 
fect of much of traditional teacher- 
centered education has been to in- 
duce conformity and compliance. 

Group activity likewise often 
creates pressures toward conformity 
—particularly if the group has 
strong cohesiveness and “we-feel- 
ing.” However, research shows that 
groups can learn to create condi- 
tions which stimulate initiative and 
spontaneity. 

One of the barriers to creativity 
is a fear of groups. Experiences 
varying from a poorly planned buzz 
group to a lynch mob have created 
in our people negative attitudes to- 
ward group living. 

Fear is produced by a feeling that 
one’s responses are inadequate. Re- 
duction of this fear can be accom- 
plished by teaching students the 
necessary skills for working with 
groups. Group members must be 
taught adequate ways of expressing 
feelings, methods of handling con- 
flict, and skills of interpersonal re- 
lating. 

Another block to creativity is the 
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inappropriate use of the judg- 
mental attitude. An interesting de- 
vice for separating the inventive at- 
titude from the judgmental attitude 
is the “brainstorming” method re- 
cently made popular by Alexander 
F. Osborn. His book, Applied Im- 
agination, is full of ideas that a 
teacher might use to help groups be- 
come creative. 


3. The teacher may wish to 
create an atmosphere of shared 
problem-solving. 

The teacher must help the class 
to set up standards for doing things 
together. Success in our modern in- 
terdependent society can come to 
those who are able to maintain 
independence of judgment and at- 
titude while entering into a shared 
problem-solving relationship. 

Recent studies have shown that 
students can be taught to be more 
effective in scientific problem-solv- 
ing. Classroom experiences in role- 
playing can be used as an opportu- 
nity to analyze leadership roles, 
look at road blocks to decision-mak- 
ing, and examine the influence of 
consensus upon emotional involv- 
ment in the group’s decision. 

Students can be given experience 
in decision-making and problem- 
solving on “real” issues, while get- 
ting information on individual ef- 
fectiveness. They can be given prac- 
tice in summarizing, agenda-setting, 
chalkboard-recording, group-observ- 
ing, and assuming the many roles 
necessary for adequate problem- 
solving. 

Two blocks to shared planning 
exist in many schoolrooms: a re- 
sistance to trying out new things 
and a reliance upon dominant lead- 
ers. The teacher can help to remove 
these blocks by giving groups suc- 
cessful experiences in working with 
permissive leaders and by setting up 
group situations which reward in- 
ventive and original solutions to 
practical class problems. 


4. Learning and growth in the 
schoolroom will be facilitated by 
an atmosphere of acceptance and 
warmth. 

Students grow and learn when 
they feel a spirit of cooperation, 
when their ideas are seen as impor- 
tant, and when they feel accepted as 
individuals. They are dwarfed by 
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coldness, lack of acceptance, threat, 
and competition. Teachers must 
create a climate where energies that 
were once given to striving for in- 
terpersonal acceptance can be given 
over to creative problem-solving. 

Many teachers are too threatened 
by the class to allow themselves to 
be warm and accepting. Some teach- 
ers enter into teaching with uncon- 
scious drives to punish or dominate 
children. They are then not free to 
enter into a shared relationship 
with them. Pressures coming from 
concern about finances, loss of job, 
and criticism from administrators, 
parents, or other teachers prevent 
the teacher from relating adequate- 
ly to students. 

Gimmicks will not produce an ac- 
cepting atmosphere. The secure 
teacher, however, can be helped in 
the classroom by many devices such 
as informality of speech, circular 
seating, a relaxation of standards on 
hand-raising, and a general feeling 
of freedom of movement. 

Students of sociometry have de- 
veloped many useful devices to aid 
in forming compatible work groups. 
Perhaps a word should be said 
about the dangers of allowing stu- 
dents to sit and work only with 
other students whom they initially 
like. Satisfying work experiences 
with people whom they do not ini- 
tially like may show students that 
almost everyone may be likable un- 
der the right circumstances. 


5. Modern research has demon- 
strated that one of the obligations 
of the teacher is to provide a recep- 
tive classroom environment for 
growth. 

The basic groups to which stu- 
dents belong serve as reference 
groups whenever a decision is made. 
When one attends a movie, picks a 
wife, selects a book, makes a politi- 
cal vote, or walks home with an- 
other student, one of the pressures 
operating upon the person is what 
his family, the kids on the block, or 
his fraternity might think. 

One reason for the ineffective- 
ness of the schoolroom as contrasted 
with the informal group pressures 
is that the schoolroom seldom has 
such high positive importance for 
the child or is seen as so positive a 
reference group. 

In the example given in the first 


paragsaph oi tunis article, the boy is 
showing the effects of his play- 
ground reference group upon his 
motivations to study grammar. I re- 
call hearing a college student tell 
another student that he wasn’t buy- 
ing a certain textbook because if 
the boys in his fraternity saw him 
with too many textbooks they’d 
laugh him out of the house. 

Only when classes become attrac- 
tive, cohesive, and supportive 
groups will they become powerful 
enough to compete with more basic 
informal groups in determining 
preferences for music, good books, 
socially adaptive behavior, or the 
good life in general. 


6. The classroom must provide 
practice in democratic living. 

One does not learn merely by do- 
ing. One can “do” for years in a 
group and not get any better at 
working with other students. Under 
certain conditions one learns, and 
under certain other conditions one 
doesn’t. 

Students learn to be good mem- 
bers of a democratic group by get- 
ting adequate guidance or informa- 
tion about what membership is, by 
seeing good models of democratic 
living, and by experiencing at the 
emotional level successful group ac- 
tion. Being a part of some groups 
may emphasize and ingrain mal- 
adaptive habits of working together 
—may cause students, for instance, 
to conclude that because the group 
is wandering off the subject it needs 
someone as “boss.” 

Students reach this conclusion 
because they have seen their parents 
or teachers provide a model of boss- 
iness, because they have not 
“learned” that bossiness is ineffec- 
tive, or because they have not ex- 
perienced at the emotional level a 
group working together efficiently 
without a “boss.” Teachers do not 
have to persuade students to coop- 
erate—they need only to create con- 
ditions which make it possible. 


Moopern research in social psy- 
chology has indicated many prin- 
ciples that can help the teacher to 
accomplish his goals. Group meth- 
ods, when used effectively by trained 
teachers, can contribute to the im- 
provement of the learning process 


in the modern schoolroom. 
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THE STUDENT SERVICE CORPS 


for the audio-visual program 


T 1s the job of the audio-visual co- 

ordinator and his student service 
corps to help teachers make effective 
use of the many audio-visual ma- 
terials that are at their disposal— 
motion pictures, television, radio, 
filmstrips, slides, exhibits, posters, 
models, still pictures, bulletin 
boards, field trips, and the like. 

No classroom teacher is able to 
keep informed about all the new 
materials in his area, nor has he 
time to locate, order, and prepare 
materials or to arrange for equip- 
ment and operators. Therefore, an 
AV coordinator is needed to assist 
teachers in locating, ordering, pre- 
paring, and presenting materials. 
He also serves as a liaison between 
teachers and students in an individ- 
ual school, and between a city or 
county audio-visual center and its 
staff. 

The work of the AV coordinator 
takes time, and cannot be tacked 
onto an already full teaching load. 
Most AV coordinators are teachers 
or librarians, with special prepara- 
tion in the audio-visual field, who 
are devoting a portion of their time 
to supervising the audio-visual pro- 
gram in their school. 

The actual amount of time allot- 
ted to the coordinator should be 
proportional to the size of the 
school and the needs of the teachers. 
NEA’s Division of Audio-Visual In- 
structional Service recommends a 
ratio of one full-time coordinator 
for 800 students or a time allotment 
of 10 minutes per day with each 
faculty member. 


Recarpwess of the time allowed 
the coordinator, a student service 
corps is essential. This corps is made 
up of boys and girls selected and 
trained to perform certain aspects 
of the school audio-visual program. 

Mr. Winston is AV coordinator, Shell 

Bank Junior High School #14, Brook- 

lyn, New York. 
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Depending upon their grade level 
and abilities, students can: 

1. Operate equipment such as 
projectors, tape recorders, and stage 
equipment. 

2. Perform clerical duties, such as 
ordering and scheduling materials. 

3. Take photographs and make 
photographic slides for instruction- 
al and public-relations purposes. 

4. Prepare posters and charts, 
and mount photographs and illus- 
trations. 

5. Maintain bulletin boards and 
displays. 

6. Operate various kinds of du- 
plicating machines. 

7. Make simple models and ex- 
hibits for teaching purposes. 

8. Assist in training teachers and 
other students in the operation of 
equipment. 

The use of students for these rou- 
tine activities frees teachers so that 
they can concentrate on more effec- 
tive utilization of AV materials, and 
allows the coordinator to spend his 
time on more professional aspects 
of his work. 


Participation in the school serv- 
ice corps should provide many of 
the same advantages as membership 
in any other school club or organi- 
zation. Members of a well-selected 
and well-supervised service corps 
get satisfaction from their partici- 
pation and service. They grow in 
ability to take responsibility and to 
work cooperatively. 

Experiences should be offered 
corps members that will help them 
gain insights into the mechanics of 
machines, electricity, optics, and 
sound, as well as to develop certain 
mechanical competencies. 

Local school policy and the needs 
of the school will govern the stand- 
ards for, and methods of selecting, 
service-corps members. Standards, 
when formulated, should be made 
known to the students. Altho me- 


chanical aptitude is not necessarily 
related to high scholastic ability, 
members should be required to 
maintain satisfactory scholastic 
achievement. Photographic and art 
clubs often make contributions to 
the audio-visual program. 

Tasks assigned to members of the 
school service corps should be in- 
fluenced by the age, sex, intellectual 
and mechanical maturity, and spe- 
cial capabilities of each child. Eff- 
cient, competent assistants can be 
found among both boys and girls. 

At the high-school level, student 
projectionists are usually obtained 
from the study hall. Elementary 


Members of the student service 
corps can help teachers and the 
AV coordinator by operating various 
types of audiovisual equipment. 
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schools and junior high schools 
must tap other sources. 

One method frequently used is to 
train at least two members of each 
class as operators. Students often 
are used to train other students, 
thus starting a chain reaction re- 
sulting in a self-perpetuating squad. 
The AV coordinator usually gives 
final competency tests before “‘li- 
censing” projectionists. 

Members of a student service 
corps like to feel that they get some- 
thing out of it. The concept that 
they have gained in skills or im- 
proved attitudes is a bit too abstract 
for most of them. Schools, there- 
fore, should offer some incentive or 
recognition for good service ren- 
dered. 

This might be done by granting 
academic credit, or by awarding a 
medal, pin, school letter, or certifi- 
cate. Some schools have several 
classifications of operators set up to 
indicate degree of skill or length of 
service. There is considerable incen- 


tive in being able to earn advance- 
ment to a higher rank and increased 
responsibility. 


Last year, the NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction set up 
a committee that is exploring meth- 
ods used to organize and administer 
school service corps. Under study 
are: duties of the coordinator with 
relation to the corps, selection and 
training of students, organization, 
codes of behavior, administrative 
forms, and the like. 

The committee is also collecting 
information about training aids 
and other materials that coordina- 
tors can use in working with the 
student service corps. This informa- 
tion, together with an extensive 
bibliography, will be published in 
booklet form some time next year. 
A partial bibliography is already 
available and may be obtained free 
in limited quantities from the NEA 
JouRNAL, 1201 16th St. N. W.,, 
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Washington 6, D. C. 


Rural Support for NEA Center 


‘“W er urcE the continued fine effort 
to raise funds to build a headquar- 
ters building in the nation’s capital 
commensurate with the importance 
of education in the life of the na- 
tion,” says the unanimous resolu- 
tion adopted last fall by the 10th 
National Annual Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, NEA Department of 
Rural Education. 

Many of the superintendents sug- 
gested ways that rural teachers and 
administrators can contribute to 
this worthy educational enterprise. 

They mentioned financial contri- 
butions. For example, if just 200,- 
000 out of the 467,000 rural teach- 
ers would pledge themselves to give 
a nickel a day for each week of the 
school year, $1,800,000 would be 
contributed by 1957, the 100th an- 
niversary of the NEA. 

Superintendents, principals, and 
officers of county and other local 
teachers associations were urged to 
encourage their associates to adopt 
a plan such as this and to follow 
thru with definite action. The sacri- 
fice would be so little, the accom- 
plishment so great. 
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Another suggestion emphasized 
that there is scarcely a county in 
the U.S. where some devoted teach- 
er or administrator with years of 
service should not be honored ‘by 
the gift of an NEA Life Member- 
ship. The county and rural super- 
intendents pointed out that Life 
Membership dues go into the fund 
for the new center. They were cer- 
tain that there are at least 1000 
county teachers associations and 
other local groups of teachers which 
might well make such a gift before 
July 1, 1957. 

All efforts toward the accomplish- 
ment of the building program 
should be reported to the executive 
secretary of the Department of 
Rural Education as well as to Karl 
H. Berns, assistant executive secre- 
tary of the NEA, who is in charge 
of the raising of funds for the Edu- 
cational Center. In this way a 
proper record of rural accomplish- 
ments can be made, published, and 
properly recognized. 

—HOWARD A. DAWSON, executive 
secretary, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, and _ director, 
NEA Division of Rural Service. 


that the NEA Research Division 
since 1922 has answered nearly 
190,000 requests for informa- 
tion and consultation? Over 
12,000 are now being answered 
each school year. 


that as carly as 1914 the NEA 
advocated leaves of absence? 
Today the NEA Platform calls 
for sick-leave benefits as one of 
a teacher's rights of employ- 
ment, and laws in at least 32 
states now authorize or require 
such leave. 


that more than half a million 
reprints of 26 major national 
magazine articles about educa- 
tion have been distributed dur- 
ing the past year to lay citizens 
and school personnel by the Na- 
tional School Public Relations 
Association (an NEA depart- 
ment) thru its reprint service? 


that Amos Sewell, who did the 
October cover and this month's 
cover especially for the Journal, 
has had his illustrations on the 
covers of Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, Redbook, and 
Woman’s Day? 


that an estimated 20 million per- 
sons visited U. S. schools during 
the 1955 observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week, of which 
the NEA was one of four 
sponsors? 


that the first credit union for 
teachers was organized in 1925? 
Since then, the number of credit 
unions organized among school 
and college employes has grown 
to 841. The NEA Credit Com- 
mittee advises local groups of 
teachers and individuals on how 
to organize or improve credit 
unions. 


that more than 30 committees, 
made up of NEA staff and field 
people, are actively at work on 
the 1957 Centennial celebra- 
tion? 
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O* May 31, 1955, the Kansas City 
(Missouri) Board of Education, 
by a tie vote, failed to renew the 
contract of its superintendent of 
schools, Mark W. Bills. 

The action terminated a series of 
events that started in February 
1954, when Dr. Bills resigned sud- 
denly, charging that the board 
of education was handling affairs 
in such a manner as to make it 
unnecessary to have a superintend- 
ent of schools. Dr. Bills was asked 
to withdraw his resignation and he 
did so. No specific reasons for the 
resignation were ever given. How- 
ever, despite the efforts of people 
friendly to both the superintend- 
ent and the board of education to 
reconcile the differences and heal 
the breach, the situation became 
gradually worse. 

During Dr. Bills’ tenure in Kansas 
City, his dynamic, democratic lead- 
ership had met with general ap- 
proval. And since Dr. Bills was the 
third school administrator to leave 
Kansas City in nine years, local resi- 
dents became alarmed. Therefore, 
the Kansas City Association of Com- 
munity Councils and the Teachers 
Cooperative Council requested the 
National Education Association to 
conduct an investigation into the 
conditions which had led up to the 
dismissal of their school executive. 
The request of these groups was 
supported by the executive board of 

Dr. Wiltse, superintendent of schools 

in Grand Island, Nebraska, was chair- 

man of the special investigating com- 


mittee for the NEA Defense Commis- 
sion. 
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the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

The investigating committee ap- 
pointed by the NEA Defense Com- 
mission included: Earle W. Wiltse, 
chairman, superintendent of 
schools in Grand Island, Nebraska; 
John H. Fischer, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore; Harlan L. Hag- 
man, dean, College of Education, 
Drake University, Des Moines; 
Clarice Kline, president-elect, Wis- 
consin Education Association; Isa- 
dore Samuels, president, board of 
education, Denver; and Ruth Win- 
ter, past president, Detroit Teach- 
ers Association. 

Three members of the Defense 
Committee staff assisted the special 
committee. 


Tue investigation lasted a full 
week, beginning August 2, 1955. 
There were interviews with teach- 
ers committees, community-council 
representatives, and the  school- 
board. There were sessions with 
the superintendent of schools, the 
deputy superintendent, and the 
secretary of the schoolboard. Nu- 
merous citizens and teachers, as 
well as members of the school staff, 
were interviewed by the commit- 
tee. Volumes of evidence and testi- 
mony were collected. A 24-page re- 
port was released in November 1955 
by the NEA Defense Commission. 

The investigation revealed clear- 
ly that the board of education had 
not recognized the superintendent 
as the chief executive officer of 
the school system. 


For example, members of the 
board in effect bypassed the super- 
intendent and dealt directly with 
his subordinate officers. At board 
meetings, the superintendent was 
required to sit at a small table some- 
what back of the board table. 

The lack of clearly defined poli- 
cies resulted in a multiple-control 
system of administration. There 
was little agreement about the re- 
sponsibilities of the deputy super- 
intendent of schools, the secretary 
of the board, and the assistant su- 
perintendents. 

Education in Kansas City has 
suffered because the board of edu- 
cation has often been divided. Dif- 
ferences, instead of being harmo- 
niously compromised, are often 
aired publicly. 

Kansas City’s method of selecting 
schoolboard members is unusual. 
Two board members are elected 
each year for a three-year term. 
The Missouri law permits candi- 
dates to be nominated by political 
parties. In Kansas City, the Demo- 
cratic county committee and the 
Republican county committee each 
nominates one candidate for the 
schoolboard. 

Thus, candidates for the board 
of education run unopposed. In 
effect, schoolboard members in 
Kansas City are appointed rather 
than being elected by a free choice 
of the people. 


THe committee suggested 15 rec- 
ommendations for consideration 
of the people in Kansas City. A few 
of the recommendations dare as 
follows: 

1. The board of education 
should limit itself mainly to policy- 
making. 

2. The superintendent should 
not be “short-circuited.” 

3. New board members should 
be given orientation. 

4. There should be clarification 
of the role of the deputy superin- 
tendent, the secretary of the board 
of education, and the assistant 
superintendents. 

5. Citizens groups should insure 
selection of able candidates for 
the schoolboard. 

6. Establishment of citizen com- 
mittees interested in the welfare of 
the public schools should be en- 


couraged. #+ + 
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UCH has been written and more 

has been said about the cul- 
tural and esthetic values of music 
as a part of the public-school cur- 
riculum. In recent years, there has 
been recognition of music’s place in 
general education. 

Little has been written or said, 
however, about how music can and 
does serve as an integrating factor 
between school and community. As 
a catalyst for good relations, it has 
an important contribution to make. 

Altho many communities will 
not have the kind of musical ex- 
perience which was the good for- 
tune of Eugene, Oregon, during the 
school year of 1954-55, certain as- 
pects of that experience may have 
significance for other communities 
thruout the country. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
recount some of the experiences in 
planning for and _ holding the 
Northwest Division of the Music 
Educators National Conference (an 
NEA department) at Eugene and 
to point out how these served to 
bring school and community into 
a closer relationship. 


Scuoot people everywhere are 


concerned today with means, meth- 
ods, and devices for helping the 
public to understand the program 
and the needs of the schools. The 
school program itself, with its many 
specialists in the areas of art, music, 
social studies, and all the rest, offers 
an excellent means of communica- 
tion with the public. 

An endeavor which extends over 
the greater part of a year and which 
brings many individuals into closer 
contact for a common purpose is 
likely to have some beneficial re- 
sults. Better understanding of pro- 
gram and objectives, respect for the 
interests and abilities of others, and 
many similar concomitant results 
are attained. When school staffs and 
various community groups are in- 
tegrated, the results are far broader, 
and in some ways more lasting, than 
is the case when projects are under- 
taken on an individual basis only. 


P canninc for the Northwest Di- 
vision meeting of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference extend- 


ed from the spring of 1954 to the 


Mr. Hines is superintendent of schools 
in Eugene, Oregon. 
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time of the conference in mid-April, 
1955. During this time there were 
innumerable contacts between 
members of the school staff and per- 
sons in the community. Members of 
the school music staff and of the 
superintendent’s staff were most di- 
rectly concerned, but it was not 
long before many others were in- 
volved also. 

School principals, because of 
their availability and organization- 
al experience, became key figures in 
the planning. As chairmen of com- 
mittees for housing, transportation, 
registration, exhibits, and many 
others, principals took part in ad- 
vance planning for the conference 
and worked with members of the 


‘music staff in a close relationship. 


District consultants in art, health, 
and other special fields also con- 
tributed to the success of the music 
conference. And the district’s plant- 
maintenance staff was involved in 
planning for tangible aspects of the 
meeting—the necessary concentra- 
tion of equipment, exhibits, build- 
ing use, and the like. In fact, all 
groups of the district’s paid em- 
ployes had a share in planning for 
the conference. 

Preparation for the conference 
became countywide in scope when 
it was decided to hold a workshop 
for all elementary teachers in Lane 


CLARENCE HINES 


County in connection with the 
MENC divisional meeting. The 
county school superintendent, with 
her assistants and advisers from the 
county schools, cooperated with mu- 
sic educators from various parts of 
the United States in the develop- 
ment of a workshop program de- 
signed to bring music into every 
elementary classroom in the coun- 
ty. 

Able leaders were selected, plans 
were made, groups were assigned, 
and equipment was assembled to 
stage the largest workshop session 
ever devoted to a single subject area 
in the history of the Pacific North- 
west. 


AT AN early stage, the general 
planning committee sought the as- 
sistance of the chamber of com- 
merce with regard to such things as 
housing and meals. City officials 
were approached for help with the 
anticipated problems of parking 
and traffic congestion in the areas in 
which the meetings were held. 

The committee in charge of Host 
Night asked Mayor V. Edwin John- 
son to represent the city of Eugene 
on the program. Altho an active 
member of the Oregon Legislature, 
then in session, Mayor Johnson 
made several trips home from the 
state capital to rehearse, prepare a 





tape recording, and finally to take 
part in introducing the Host Night 
program to an audience of more 
than 5000. 

Leaders of. community music 
groups, like members of the school 
music staff, were keenly interested 
in the success of the conference. 
Their participation in planning the 
Host Night program and their ad- 
vice on the overall arrangements 
for the conference were sought 
early. Eugene, in addition to being 
the home city of the University of 
Oregon with its splendid school of 
music, has four outstanding com- 
munity music groups and many 
splendid church choirs, as well as 
a junior symphony orchestra and 
a junior ballet. 


More than 800 students were se- 
lected from the high schools of 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming and brought to 
Eugene as participants in the All- 
Northwest Band, Choir, and Or- 
chestra. Placing this large number 
of young musicians for a four-day 
stay in local homes was no small 
chore, but the results more than 
justified all the time and effort. 

They came from high schools 
ranging in size from less than 100 
students to large metropolitan 
schools. Their home backgrounds 


can help bring 
hiead community 
together. 


were as varied as their home cli- 
mates, from the dry sagebrush and 
brown grass plains of Montana and 
Wyoming to the lush vegetation of 
the heavy rainfall areas of the Ore- 
gon and Washington coasts. 

For $2 a day, these boys and girls 
were furnished a place to sleep and 
two meals a day in the homes of 
Eugene residents. It is obvious that 
the people who took them in did 
so either because they liked boys 
and girls, because they liked music, 
or because they were interested in a 
community service. 

The resulting close contact of the 
500 or more homes where these 
students were housed with the 
school music program was very val- 
uable. Many of the visitors were 
placed in homes where there were 
no children in school, homes which 
lacked contact with the current 
school program in music education. 
Some were even in homes where 
there was little interest in music. 

That these Eugene residents did 
become interested in these high- 
school musicians and what they 
were doing was shown by the at- 
tendance at the final night all-con- 
ference concert when the visiting 
students performed. 

Few found it possible to resist 
youth’s enthusiasm for music. Many 
people who had probably never be- 
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fore attended a school music con- 
cert came to hear their student 
guests. It was a powerful demon- 
stration of how this particular mu- 
sic activity served to draw the com- 
munity and school closer together. 


Tue Host Night program, high- 
light of the conference from the 
local ‘standpoint, was planned by a 
committee consisting of representa- 
tives of all school and community 
groups. Because such a large num- 
ber of individuals was involved, the 
committee, after agreeing on a gen- 
eral plan for the program, designat- 
ed an executive committee to ar- 
range the details. 

The aid and assistance of all com- 
munity groups in the planning and 
staging of the event was most gen- 
erously given. It was in the overall 
planning of the program—form, 
time, participation, and music— 
that the closest possible cooperation 
between school and community 
music groups occurred. 

As finally worked out and pre- 
sented, the program had a scope 
that surprised even those on the 
school staff and committee who had 
worked most closely with it. Eu- 
gene, a city of 40,000, furnished an 
amazing total of seven choral 
groups (including a chorus of 600 
intermediate grade-school  chil- 
dren) , three orchestras, two bands, 
and a ballet as participants in the 
two-hour performance. 


A LARGE musical event such as 
the one Eugene experienced can do 
a great deal to bring school and 
community closer together. The es- 
thetic, cultural, and educational 
values of the school program are 
no longer subject to serious debate. 
No responsible educator would con- 
sider a school program complete 
unless its musical offerings were 
commensurate with those in other 
subject areas. Much remains to be 
done, however, to involve the com- 
munity in school music activities. 

School and community involve- 
ment in an event like the North- 
west Division of Music Educators 
National Conference can do a great 
deal to integrate the school and 
the community. Participation in 
such an undertaking is a valuable 
experience that will long be remem- 
bered by all who share in it. # # 
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[ Is quite fitting that Denver's 
most frequently issued junior 
high-school paper should be pub- 
lished at Byers Junior High School. 
For the school is located on the site 
of the former home of William N. 
Byers, the man who started the 
city’s first newspaper, the Rocky 
Mountain News. 

Every Friday morning the Byers 
Junior Newsweekly comes out, hot 
off the press of the school’s print- 
shop and carrying news and feature 
stories produced by its journalism 
class. It is not an expensive venture, 
since it is largely financed by sub- 
scriptions at 30 cents a semester. 

With only a week to prepare all 
the copy for the four-page minia- 
ture tabloid, the journalism class- 
room is always abuzz with activity. 
The class, which usually consists of 
about 20 pupils, is busy writing, 
copy-reading, discussing, and _ re- 
writing to put articles in final shape 
for printing. 





Mr. Fritts teaches journalism and spon- 
sors the school newspaper at Byers 
Junior High School, Denver. 
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About half the students are 
classed as “star” reporters, since 
they are in their second semester of 
journalism, an elective course. The 
first-term pupils are the “cub” re- 
porters. 


Tue editor and other staff mem- 
bers of the paper are chosen thru 
an election at the beginning of each 
semester. The two journalism teach- 
ers as well as class members take 
part in this election. 

As in any newspaper office, the 
editor plans the content for each 
issue of the paper and makes the 
assignments. Each reporter has two 
stories to write each week. The edi- 
tor checks to make sure that re- 
porters turn in their copy on time 
and that each story is complete. He 
also gives suggestions and special 
help, particularly to the cub re- 
porters. 

If a reporter shows real promise 
in writing about some field, such as 
sports or special hobbies, the editor 
will try to work out a regular 
column for him or give him a spe- 






cial beat of writing and editing 
copy in this field. 

‘The Newsweekly copy editor has 
many responsibilities. He reads all 
the copy, most of it written in long- 
hand, to catch grammatical errors 
and other mistakes and to see that 
it is written in good journalistic 
style. To avoid having mistakes re- 
peated in the future, he points out 
to the reporters what corrections 
have to be made. Occasionally he 
asks a student to re-write his arti- 
cle, after giving suggestions for its 
improvement. The job takes tact, 
honesty, and the ability to do con- 
scientious and meticulous work. 

Any newspaper staff would be in- 
complete without a photographer 
and cartoonist, and the Byers Junior 
Newsweekly has both. The photog- 
rapher is kept busy getting shots 
of school events or personalities to 
illustrate several stories each week. 
Most issues carry a number of car- 
toons and some lively jokes to use 
as filler copy as well as to furnish 
fun. 

Appearing on the masthead of 
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the paper are the names of all the 
students who work to produce it, 
reporters as well as elected -staff 
members. 

There must be an office manager 
to see that the copy is typed up and 
sent thru to the printing class on 
time and that the finished product 
is properly distributed and mailed. 
Students who are taking typing as 
well as journalism are appointed to 
put the handwritten copy into type- 
written form before it goes to the 
typesetters. 


Srupents in the printing classes 
set up the type by hand. There are 
four printing classes at Byers, and 
in addition to the Junior News- 
wéekly they produce other printed 
matter for the school, such as pro- 
grams for special activities, the 
PTA directory, and the schedule of 
school activities. 

The main project for the ninth- 
grade printing class is the produc- 
tion of the school newspaper. After 
the proof has been read and cor- 
rected, the students make up the 
four pages and print about 1100 
copies each week. 

The office manager has charge of 
distribution. The girl now serving 
in that capacity has worked out an 
assembly-line method for folding 
the finished newspapers and stack- 
ing them into piles. They are then 
distributed to the various sections 
of the school and mailed to the out- 
of-school list of subscribers. The 
paper is sent to former students and 
faculty members in several states 
and to many other schools in and 
around Denver, 


Beswwes helping students learn 
more about journalism and work- 
ing together, the school newspaper 
is also a good medium for main- 
taining happy community relations. 
There are few things that can en- 
gender student and parental loyalty 
and pride in a school as quickly 
and completely as a student news- 
paper. ; 

Thru the papers brought home 
by the boys and girls, parents get 
better acquainted with the school 
and its operation. Articles on teach- 
ers and student-government repre- 
sentatives as well as reports of 
school activities help bring the 
school and home closer together. + 
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THE IDEAL 
TEACHER 


C. F. A. POWELL 


ECENTLY I asked 2042 elemen- 

tary, intermediate, and second- 
ary students to list honestly and 
frankly the qualities, traits, and 
practices they would mention if 
they were to describe a_ perfect 
teacher. 

I feel their answers are worth 
sharing ‘even tho student polls of 
this kind are fairly common and 
2042 is only a tiny sampling of the 
millions of youngsters crammed 
into our schools. 

A few of the replies were flippant, 
but the majority reflected the sin- 
cerity with which most students 
gave their opinions. 

The ability to maintain good 
discipline was mentioned twice as 
often as any other quality. Students 
wanted the ideal teacher “strict but 
not too strict,” “not to let the class 
get away with murder,” “warn twice 
and then really ‘lay it on.’” 

Students asked that teachers 
“look neat and nice,” “not be pver- 
dressed,” “not let themselves get 
fat and sluggish,” “not wear the 
same clothes every day,” and “watch 
personal habits.” 

Suggesting that “all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
they advocated teachers with a 
“good sense of humor,” those who 
“kid around a little bit” and “let 
the class have some fun.” 

Many students expressed the de- 
sire for a helpful teacher. He 
should, they said, “be willing to 
work extra with poor students,” 
“reason with students and tell them 
why something is right,” “never be 
too busy for you,” “be someone you 
can come to with difficult situa- 
tions,” and “be helpful outside of 
class as well as in.” 


Mr. Powell is a teacher at Huntington 
Beach (California) Union High School. 


Their ideal teacher would “be 
friendly in and out of class,” “show 
understanding of students,” “have a 
good disposition,” and “be able to 
smile and be happy most of the 
time.” 

In their opinion, an ideal teacher 
need not abolish homework as long 
as assignments are justifiable and 
the amount is reasonable. They rec- 
ommended “a break on holidays 
and vacations,” and “no busy work.” 
Other respondents wanted teachers 
who “keep the amount of work 
consistent” and “really make you 
work.” 

“Patience” and an “even temper” 
are held in high regard by the 
sample group, as is the ability to 
“handle unexpected situations with 
ease.” 

The ideal teacher should “under- 
stand each and every one in the 
room,” “be able to put himself in 
the child’s place.” 

Students also want a teacher who 
can “explain assignments,” “express 
himself clearly and _ concisely,” 
“make hard things look easy,” and 
“use effective methods to get the 
point across.” 

Fairness is another trait frequent- 
ly mentioned. The ideal teacher 
“treats all students alike,” and 
“doesn’t let one or two students do 
everything.” 

Often mentioned was the teach- 
ers voice. He should “have a 
modern vocabulary,” “use a clear, 
normal voice,” “talk to the students 
and not into space,” “pronounce 
words correctly.” 

Superior knowledge of subject- 
matter was called for, but primarily 
on the secondary level. Ideally, the 
teacher “knows what he is talking 
about,” “has vastly superior knowl- 
edge,” “teaches without leaning on 
a textbook,” and “has knowledge 
but isn’t smart about it.” 

Elementary students thought that 
an ideal teacher should give them 
variety, including “occasional films,” 
“free work and play periods,” “more 
field trips, parties, and picnics.” 

These student answers show clear- 
ly that boys and girls know what 
they want in a teacher. And sur- 
prisingly enough, there appears to 
be little difference in most cases be- 
tween what they want and what 
educators think is desirable for 
them to have. # # 
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The U.S. Weather Bureau reports the 
following extreme weather records in 
the United States. Locate the matching 
number on the map: 


@ Temperature Records 


1. Highest Recorded Shade Tempera- 
ture: 
134°F at Death Valley, California, 
on July 10, 1913. 


. Highest Average (or Mean) An- 
nual Temperature: 
77.3°F at Tavernier, Florida. 

. Lowest Recorded Temperature: 
—70°F at Rogers Pass, Montana, 
on January 20, 1954. (Rogers Pass 
is north of Yellowstone National 
Park.) 

. Lowest Average (or Mean) Annual 
Temperature: 
26.8°F at Mt. Washington, New 
Hampshire. This record has been 
held for 19 years. 


@ Rainfall Records 


. Minimum Recorded Rainfall: 
1.73 inches at Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia. That has been the average 
yearly rainfall during the past 38 
years. Once, during a period of 
401 days, no rain fell at all. 

. Greatest 24-Hour Rainfall (unoffi- 
cial record): 

38.2 inches at Thrall, Texas, on 
September 9-10, 1921. 

- Highest Local Average Annual 
Rainfall: 

150.73 inches at Wynoochee Ox- 
bow, Washington. This is based on 
a 13-year record. 

. Wettest State: 

Louisiana, with an annual average 
of 55.68 inches. This is based on 
a 62-year record. 

. Driest State: 

Nevada, with an annual average of 
8.60 inches—based on a _ 64-year 
record, 


@Heavy Snowfall Records 


10. Greatest Single U.S. Snowfall: 

95 inches at Silver Lake, Colorado, 
in 321% hours. 

. Greatest Fall in 24 Hours: 
60 inches at Giant Forest, Cali- 
fornia. 

. Greatest Seasonal Snowfall: 
884 inches at Tamarack, California, 
during 1906-07. 


@dHailstone Record 


13. Largest Hailstone Recorded: 
One 17 inches in circumference 
and weighing 114 pounds fell on 
July 6, 1928, at Potter, Nebraska. 
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@ What are your local weath- 
er records? 
1. The highest 


shade recorded in our area was 


A 


V 


Tag ee 


temperature in 


3. The lowest recorded local tempera- 


ture was » and it was 


5. The highest average (mean) an- 


winds, 


nual temperature in my area is 


6. Our lowest average (mean) 


nual temperature is , 
How does this compare with Mt. Wash- 
ington? Number of degrees difference: 


7. Our minimum recorded rainfall 
was in the year 

inches fell. 
8. Our highest average annual rain- 
fall occurred during the year 
Number of inches: 
9. The greatest single rainfall in my 


area was inches. 
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10a. The greatest number of inches of 
snow to fall in one day in my area was 


inches. (or) 


10b. The nearest place to my area in 
which snowfalls have been recorded is 


11. The greatest seasonal snowfall in 
my area was inches. It fell 
during the year . How 
does that record compare with that 


of Tamarack, California? Number of 


inches difference: 


12. The largest hailstone I have seen 


was about the size of a 
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& Things to find out: 


13. My nearest weather station is lo- 


cated at 


14. Name some occupations which re- 


quire use of weather records. 


15. Follow the forecasts for one or two 
weeks and see how accurate your 


weather man is. Very accurate? 


More than half right? 


16. Why do you think it is important 
to study weather and climate and to 
keep retords? 


@ More Things To Do: 
Projects: 

Learn to read a weather map. Your 
teacher can help you obtain one. Just 
write to the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington 25, D.C., and ask for a 
sample weather map and price list of 
publications. 

Try to find the records of weather 
extremes for the world. 

Consider how the following affect 
your local weather pattern: mountain 
ranges, oceans and lakes, latitude, 
elevation. 

Make some simple weather instru- 
ments (see booklist below). 

Form a “Weather Club” and keep a 
daily log of high and low temperature. 

Investigate historical developments: 
Who was Gabriel Fahrenheit? When 
was the barometer invented? How old 
is the U.S. Weather Bureau? 


Books To Read 


All About the Weather, Ivan R. 
Tannehill, 1953, Random House, Inc. 

Everyday Weather and How It 
Works, Herman Schneider, 1951, Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Making and Using Classroom Science 
Materials in the Elementary School, 
Glenn O. Blough and Marjorie Camp- 
bell, 1954, Dryden Press. 

Weathercraft, Athelstan F. Spilhaus, 
1951, Viking Press, Inc, 


TO THE TEACHER: The purpose of this center- 
spread is to acquaint students in grades five 
and six with the collecting and analyzing of 
weather records. It deals with U.S. extremes 
in general but also emphasizes weather and 
climate for the local areas. Keep in mind 
that this is a worksheet, not a test. Its pur- 


pose is to arouse curiosity and encourage 
further study. 


A good idea for a class project is to have 
the students write letters of inquiry to the 
weather man, which could then be combined 
into one class letter to the weather station 
(usually at the airport) nearest you. Individ- 
val students should not bombard the weather 
bureau with questions. 

This centerspread was prepared with the 
help of Jeanie Treichel, a staff member of 
the National Science Teachers Association (an 
NEA department), and faculty and students 
at the Shepherd School in Washington, D.C. 

Single copies are available free on request. 
50 for $1. No orders (except for single copies) 
accepted for less than $1. Order from the 
NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Some of Mr. Bundy’s experiences are 
shown in these pictures. Here (seated) he 
is helping to test a proportional counter. 


E NGINEERS rarely push a new idea 


—no matter how promising— 
into full-scale operation without 
giving it a trial or pilot run. They 
know that pretesting is the only 
accurate way to estimate values and 
predict weaknesses. 

The National Science Teachers 
Association (an NEA department) 
adopted this pilot-run strategy last 
summer to test the feasibility of 
having high-school science teachers 
serve as summer research assistants 
in universities where advanced 
scientific experiments are being 
conducted. 

An expansion of an idea already 
established on some campuses, it 
promised to give more teachers first- 
hand contact with research scien- 
tists. NSTA hoped that these con- 
tacts might help the teachers trans- 
mit to their students a clearer pic- 
ture of the challenge and oppor- 
tunities of scientific enterprise. 

The NSTA, thru its Future 
Scientists of America Foundation, 
publicized the proposed program 
and collected applications from 
teachers interested in this type of 
experience, On the basis of these 


Mr. Bundy is a physics teacher in the 
Bloomington (Indiana) High School. 
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Gamma rays are being counted by 
means of a scintillation counter. 


The story of a high-school science 
teacher who served last summer as a 


applications, 20 universities found 
they could provide assistantships 
for 42 people. 


I was one of the teachers for- 
tunate enough to get one of these 
summer assignments. Undertaking 
to be a research assistant in the In- 
diana University physics depart- 
ment provided a real challenge to 
me. As a high-school physics teach- 
er, I wondered whether I could 
measure up and make some contri- 
bution in this new field of atomic 
physics as well as learn things about 
scientific research which would help 
in my teaching. 

Ralph Cleland, dean of the In- 
diana University Graduate School, 
who is keenly interested in the 
problem of getting enough ade- 
quately trained science teachers for 
high schools, was in charge of the 
program. He spent some time with 
me discussing the methods which 
the summer research assistants 
would use to strengthen their prep- 
aration for science teaching. 

Allan Mitchell, head of the I. U. 
physics department, introduced me 
to the staff members of the two re- 
search groups with whom I was to 
work. He then cited specific text- 


book references from which I could 
get a basic understanding of the 
research equipment being used. 


My rirst problem was to test a 
new design for a_ proportional 
counter to be used in identifying 
atomic particles by the difference 
in their energy loss in a gas. Work- 
ing with researchers known as the 
cyclotron group, I learned some- 
thing of the great patience and in- 
genuity that is needed in testing a 
new instrument before it can be 
depended upon to give reliable 
data about atomic particles. 

After approximately a month’s 
work on the counter, we concluded 
that certain design modifications 
were needed. 

My next assignment was with the 
beta-ray spectroscopy group.° In 
order to make myself familiar with 
the operation of decade scalers, 
Geiger counters, and scintillation 
counters, I did some routine check- 
ing, using a radioactive cesium 
source. 

In the I. U. physics department 
there are three beta-ray spectrom- 
eters. These research instruments 
are used to obtain a graph of the 
energy distribution of the electrons 
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(beta rays) emitted by radioactive 
substances. 

This graph or beta-ray spectrum, 
as it is called, is the key to what 
happens inside a radioactive atom 
as it emits radiations and returns 
to the “ground” or nonradioactive 
state. Two of the spectrometers are 
of the magnetic lens type. The third 
is what is known as a 180° magnetic 
type. 

Since the design of each of these 
three instruments is different, it 
was desirable to know the trans- 
mission of each. By transmission we 
mean the percentage of electrons 
from the source that are actually 
focused and counted. This was my 
next assignment: to compute the 
transmission of each of the three 
spectrometers. 

So far as I knew, there were no 
references which outlined a method 
by which this could be achieved. 
After much discussion with experts 
on the staff, a method was devised 
and a radioactive source prepared. 
The most difficult part was accom- 
plished. 

I then started taking and graph- 
ing data from each of the spectrom- 
eters. When the calculations were 
made, the transmission for each in- 


Pulse heights from a Geiger counter 
are adjusted by watching oscillograph. 
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strument was obtained. Altho we 
had no method of checking to see if 
we were correct, the figures ob- 
tained seemed reasonable. Graduate 
students in physics, using these in- 
struments, will now have informa- 
tion which previously was not 
known. 

During my stay, I attended a 
seminar, which was held each Wed- 
nesday evening, with members of 
the staff and graduate students. At 
these meetings, the results of re- 
search being conducted by the vari- 
ous groups were presented by some 
member of each. Thus, all staff 
members, assistants, and graduate 
students became acquainted with 
the total picture of the progress in 
research in the I. U. physics depart- 
ment. 


Tue methods I learned and the 
knowledge I gained as a research 
assistant will be invaluable to me in 
teaching high-school physics. Ex- 
periences such as I had at I. U. are 
what high-school science teachers 
need to bridge the gap between 
high-school science teaching and 
basic scientific research. This type 
of summer opportunity should bet- 
ter enable them to guide théir stu- 





The radioactive source in the mag- 
netic beta-ray spectrometer is changed. 


dents in science research projects. 
The cooperating universities de- 
serve commendation for taking part 
in this program. They are: Clemson 
Agricultural College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Creighton University, Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of 
Illinois, Indiana University, Lehigh 
University, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, University of Miami 
(Florida) , Montana State College, 
New York University, Oregon State 
College, Rice Institute, University 
of Rochester, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University, Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University, Tufts College, 
State College of Washington, and 
North Carolina State College. 


Tue values revealed in the 1955 
pilot run have prompted the NSTA 
to repeat the program in 1956, and 
it is hoped that more universities 
and more high-school science teach- 
ers will participate next summer. 

Teachers who are_ interested 
should write immediately to the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., requesting an application 
form. February 15 is the deadline 
for receipt of these applications. 
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Social Studies 
for Today 


PAUL R. HANNA 


HE social-studies program in to- 
T aay's school curriculum has a 
large part to play in preparing 
young people for living in this 
Atomic Age. One of its major ob- 
jectives must be. to develop the 
understanding, attitude, and be- 
havior needed for effective partici- 
pation in the various communities 
of men: the family, the school, the 
local community, the state, the re- 
gion of states, the nation, and the 
regional associations of nations. 

It should also foster a climate 
of opinion supportive of the crea- 
tive effort which each generation 
of a free society must make anew 
to keep a democratic culture in 
dynamic balance. 

In this article, I have attempted 
to outline a coordinated social- 
studies program for grades one 
thru eight that will contribute to 
the above objectives and yet be 
in harmony with what we know 
about child growth and develop- 
ment. 

Beginning at the first grade (or 
kindergarten) with a study of the 
family, the various communities of 
men have been used as the sequence 
of grade emphases for the program. 

Each of the communities will be 
studied in terms of the nine basic 
human activities listed in the box 
on this page. They are the activi- 
ties that humans everywhere and 
thruout history have always carried 
on together. They will serve to 
point out the multiple possibili- 
ties of exploration in any commu- 
nity while preventing undue em- 
phasis on a minor theme. 

In the modern world, one is 
simultaneously a member of several 
communities. I have used this fact 
of multiple membership in expand- 


Dr. Hanna is Lee Jacks professor of 
child education at Stanford Univer- 
. sity in California. 
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ing concentric communities as the 
basis for allocating emphases to the 
various grades. Each of these em- 
phases will be discussed briefly. 


Emphasis 1: Home. (Suggested 
for kindergarten and first grade.) 
“Living with my family at home.” 
Within this emphasis a wide range 
of pupil experiences is immediately 
evident. Each of the nine basic hu- 
man activities suggests many expe- 
riences that will be within the 
interest and maturity of a group of 
five- and six-year-old children. 

Protecting and conserving: The 
family protects itself by keeping 
matches out of reach of children. 
It conserves by painting, cleaning, 
repairing, and the like. 

Producing, distributing, and con- 
suming: The family may produce 
by making furniture, or it may 
consume food grown in the garden. 

Creating and producing tools and 
technics: Children invent and make 
toys to amuse younger ones; mother 
creates a new dessert. 

Transporting people and goods: 
Transportation in the family in- 
cludes, among others, roller skates, 
the family car, or a baby carriage. 

Communicating ideas and feel- 
ings: Communications range from 
the baby’s cries to the use of written 
notes to inform others in the family. 

Providing education: There’s 
education as the youngster learns 
to ride a bicycle and as older sister 
learns the rules of a game. 

Providing recreation: Families 
may go on picnics, attend movies, 
look at TV, or play games. 

Organizing and governing: All 
families have a form of organiza- 
tion and government. Some hold 
“meetings” at which they decide on 
the day’s schedule, or who will care 
for the pets and do the chores. 

Expressing esthetic and spiritual 


impulses: The family may land- 
scape the grounds, or put new cur- 
tains at the windows and thus ex- 
press esthetic impulses, while its 
spiritual needs may be met thru 
daily worship at home, regular at- 
tendance at church, or a discussion 
of right and wrong with a thought- 
ful guide and counselor. 

These illustrations give some in- 
dication of the content of “Home” 
as the first of the social-studies em- 
phases. 

Rather than tell the teacher how 
to arrange pupil experiences, we 
are content to recall that the ac- 
tivities should be of such nature 
that thru them the teacher may help 
his pupils to develop understand- 
ing, attitudes, and behavior that 
will make them better citizens in 
their families now, and also to lay 
a firm foundation on which subse- 
quent emphases can continue to 
build good family concepts and par- 
ticipation. 


Emphasis 2: School. (Suggested 
for kindergarten and first grade.) 
“Living in our school community.” 
The school as a community is made 
up primarily of children and teach- 
ers who carry on the basic human 
activities on a school campus. The 
aim of the social-studies program 
in this emphasis is to help pupils 
understand and participate more 
satisfactorily in their school as well 
as to help them grow in ability to 
use the nine categories of human ac- 
tivities in studying any community 
of men. 

The skilful teacher will constant- 
ly make and use opportunities to 
reinforce the learnings that were 
started in the first emphasis, Home, 
and he will consciously lay the 


The Nine Basic Human Activities 


1. Protecting and _ conserving life, 
health, resources, and property. 

2. Producing, distributing, and con- 
suming food, clothing, shelter, and 
other consumer goods and services. 
3. Creating and producing tools and 
technics. 

. Transporting people and goods. 

- Communicating ideas and feelings. 
. Providing education. 

. Providing recreation. 

. Organizing and governing. 

9. Expressing esthetic and spiritual 
impulses. 
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An imaginative teacher can arrange pupil experiences out of which will 
develop an appreciation of the tremendous changes that have come 
about in a few generations in carrying on the basic human activities. 


groundwork for the third emphasis, 
Neighborhood, by helping pupils 
anticipate the larger community in 
which their school is located. 
This shifting of attention back- 
ward to the communities previous- 
ly studied, and forward to those 
communities yet to be studied, is 
both sound and unavoidable, but 
teacher and pupils should never lose 
sight of the theme agreed upon by 
the school staff as the appropriate 
one for pupils of this maturity. 


Emphasis 3: Neighborhood. (Sug- 
gested for second grade.) “Living 
in our neighborhood community— 
today and yesterday.” In this third 
emphasis the community is clearly 
defined as the group of neighbors 
in the school-attendance area. 

Here the emphasis suggests great- 
er attention to a time dimension 
(yesterday). In exploring how 
neighbors protect themselves from 
fire, for example, today’s modern 
motorized equipment attached to 
the water mains can be contrasted 
with yesterday’s hand-carried buck- 
ets of water. The historical mate- 
rials used in the second grade are 
very simple, but an important be- 
ginning is made in arousing his- 
torical interests and giving pupils 
the skills of comparison and con- 
trast. 

The concept of several neighbor- 
hoods making up the larger local 
community can also be introduced. 
For instance, the typical neighbor- 
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hood in an urban complex would 
not likely have its own post office; 
the mail would be handled thru 
the central post office in the larger 
“local” community. In such in- 
stances, the teacher would permit 
pupils to look beyond the boun- 
daries of the neighborhood. But 
again, the skilful teacher would 
soon bring the unit back into focus 
on the neighborhood. 


Emphasis 4: Local Community. 
(Suggested for third grade.) ‘“Liv- 
ing in our local community (made 
up of several neighborhoods) and 
in the surrounding area of which 
our local community is a part— 
today and yesterday.” Within this 
arena the pupils would explore the 
same basic human activities that 
were explored in Home, School, 
and Neighborhood. But in this em- 
phasis, the focus is on the ways in 
which the local community pro- 
vides for those needs which are not 
taken care of in the smaller com- 
munities of family, school, or 
neighborhood. 

The youngsters would pay atten- 
tion to those human activities which 
are peculiar to the size and com- 
plexity of the local community, and 
explore such inter-neighborhood or 
intra-local community activities as 
bus systems, the local school system, 
or the county parks. 


Emphasis 5: State. (Suggested 
for fourth grade.) “Living in our 


state community (made up of the 
many local communities) and in 
our regional community of which 
our state is a part—today and yes- 
terday.” The same nine categories 
serve as a checklist to suggest the 
groupings into which the pupils 
could organize a study of their state. 

Note again that the activities 
selected for study must be peculiar- 
ly appropriate to.the emphasis— 
in this case, the state. For recrea- 
tion, there are state parks, state 
forests, and state athletic leagues. 

Similarly, there are protective 
agencies like the state department 
of health, the highway patrol, the 
fish and game commission, and the 
state medical council. 

The common element in all these 
illustrations is cooperation on a 
statewide basis for people to pro- 
vide for their needs. The physical 
features, the workers, the laws, and 
the institutions are different from 
those associated with similar basic 
human activities at the local, the 
neighborhood, the school, or the 
family level. 

Also note once again the weaving 
of the state community with the 
previously studied local commu- 
nity, and with the anticipated next 
larger community, the region of 
states. 

Note finally that the historical 
dimension (yesterday) is continued. 
Every fourth-grade teacher could 
arrange pupil experiences out of 
which will develop an appreciation 
of the tremendous changes that 
have come about in a few genera- 
tions in carrying on the basic hu- 
man activities. Comparison of the 
tools and technics used yesterday 
and today will demonstrate this — 
shift. 


Emphasis 6: Region. (Suggested 
also for fourth grade.) “Living in 
our regional community (made up 
of the several adjoining states) and 
in our national community of 
which our regional community is a 
part—today and yesterday.” 

The regional community is not 
as sharply defined geographically 
or politically as the state emphasis. 
However, the intent of this sixth 
emphasis is clear: to give pupils ap- 
propriate experiences that will de- 
velop understanding of and more 
effective participation in carrying 
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out the basic human activities with- 
in their region. 

An example: The states in the 
New England area have a regional 
tourist bureau to help themselves 
and visitors to find recreation op- 
portunities. 


Emphasis 7: Nation. (Suggested 
for fifth grade.) “Living in our na- 
tional community (made up of the 
several regional communities) — 
today and yesterday.” In this em- 
phasis we stress the ways in which 
166 million U. S. citizens coopera- 
tively provide for their needs with 
tools, technics, laws, customs, and 
institutions that are nationwide. 

The nine categories of human 
activities again serve as a checklist. 
Comparing and contrasting “today 
and yesterday” deepens children’s 
understanding of the dramatic 
changes that have come about in 
ways of carrying out the basic ac- 
tivities. The stage coach has been 
replaced by autos, trains, and 
planes; as a result, the boundaries 
of once isolated local and state com- 
munities are now less confining. 


Emphasis 8: The USA and the 
Inter-American Community. (Sug- 
gested also for fifth grade.) “Living 
in our inter-American community 
(made up of the United States and 
her neighbors north and south 
from pole to pole) —today and yes- 
terday.” 

The “new world” has much that 
potentially draws it together. These 
integrative forces have only recently 
become effective. The Americas 
had been populated for 10,000 years 
or more before Columbus “dis- 
covered” them by peoples who had 
crossed the Bering Straits from Asia 
and then moved slowly southward 
and eastward. Further, the period 
of colonization following Colum- 
bus witnessed European culture 
overlaid on the Indian. These In- 
dian and western heritages are com- 
mon links in the chain binding 
inter-America together. 

Today this emerging community 
is loosely held together politically 
by the Organization of American 
States. The Pan-American Union is 
a powerful forum drawing the na- 
tions closer together. We are coop- 
eratively developing a great variety 
of economic enterprises which are 
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owned and operated by corpora- 
tions whose members come from all 
the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Fifth-graders will find in each of 
the nine basic human activities a 
rich array of possible experiences 
out of which will emerge deeper 
understanding of and more effective 
participation in this frontier com- 
munity, inter-America. 

The major purpose of this eighth 
emphasis is to begin the prepara- 
tion of young Americans who must 
eventually direct, with wisdom and 
with devotion to democratic values, 
the basic human activities within 
such an emerging community. 


Emphasis 9: The USA and the 
Atlantic Community. (Suggested 
for sixth grade.) . “Living in our 
Atlantic community (made up of 
the United States and her neigh- 
bors in Europe and Africa) —today 
and yesterday.” 

New tools and technics have 
shrunk this once immense space so 
that the daily lives of a billion peo- 
ple living within it have become 
more interdependent. Like  inter- 
America, this Atlantic community 
represents another growing edge of 
the human relations of our time. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization is an example of our 
joint efforts to solve our mutual 
problems of protecting our free in- 
stitutions and values from the 
threat of Communist aggression. 

This emphasis for the sixth grade 
is the beginning effort of social- 
studies teachers to build the under- 
standings, attitudes, and behavior 
required for improving social, eco- 
nomic, and political arrangements 
within this expanded Atlantic com- 
munity in the period ahead. 


Emphasis 10: The USA and the 
Pacific Community. (Suggested for 
seventh grade.) “Living in our Pa- 
cific community (made up of the 
United States and her neighbors in 
Asia, Australia, Asia Minor, and 
Southeast Asia) —today and yester- 
day.” This emerging community 
includes the United States and the 
nations of Asia, the Middle East, 
Australia, and Southeast Asia. 

About 1.5 billion people consti- 
tute this large community. The 
most ancient civilizations are found 


here. Many of our most precious 


values and heritages came from 
these peoples by way of Europe. 

In this emphasis, pupils would 
examine the variety of ways in 
which sub-cultures in the Pacific 
community carry on the basic hu- 
man activities. History, anthropol- 
ogy, and sociology have both simple 
and fascinating content to offer 
here. Constantly thruout such ex- 
ploration the teacher would en- 
courage pupils to study the interests 
which the United States has in this 
arena and to speculate on the lead- 
ership role we must prepare for. 


Emphasis 11: United States His- 
tory. (Suggested for eighth grade.) 
“The chronological study of the 
United States—its origin, develop- 
ment, and role in a divided world.” 

Most states have passed legisla- 
tion requiring the study of U. S. 
history in the eighth grade. Thus, 
for the first time in the social-stud- 
ies program here presented, the 
pupil will study a single social- 
science subject—history. Many will 
contend that the pupil is now psy- 
chologically ready for chronologi- 
cal history which stresses the cause 
and effect relationships of events in 
our national life. 

The elements of this story have 
been presented on numerous occa- 
sions in the previous 10 emphases. 
With this background of historical 
experience, the pupil is now intro- 
duced to the inner logic of a social 
science. 

In this final emphasis in the ele- 
mentary social-studies sequence, the 
pupil will review the history to dis- 
cover anew from our heritage those 
principles that most certainly will 
keep us strong and free. We must 
help the pupil develop a deep ap- 
preciation of the freedoms that our 
people have fashioned out of vision, 
courage, and hard work. 


Ir 1s our belief that pupils who 
are guided during their elementary 
school into such a scope and se- 
quence of social-studies experiences 
as here presented will emerge as 
young citizens possessing the signifi- 
cant understanding and ability re- 
quired for participating in social, 
economic, and political activities 
in the expanding communities of 


men. #+ + 
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The teacher shortage is a nationwide problem, 
but it is particularly acute in rural areas. 


LUCILLE KLINGE DANIELSON 


HAT there is a shortage of quali- 
Tie persons teaching in the 
United States and that the rural 
child, in many states, is least likely 
to have a competent, dedicated 
teacher are unhappy facts which 
concern all citizens. For, in Amer- 
ica, providing full opportunity to 
learn and grow is a commitment as 
imperative and deserving of un- 
wavering support as any this nation 
has ever made. 

There may be comfort of a sort in 
the report of WCOTP that the 
school situation the world over ex- 
presses itself chiefly in a shortage of 
schools and of qualified teachers. 

More enduring comfort and 
greater hope come, however, from 
positive efforts to correct our own 
inadequacies. Among the construc- 
tive efforts to improve the teacher 
situation are some which focus ex- 
plicitly on rural-school needs. 


In minnesota, in 1953, faced 
with evidence of a critical shortage 
of teachers, the governor called a 
statewide conference, which in turn 
recommended a state committee to 
study the nature and causes of the 
problem and recommend means of 
solution. This committee, composed 
of 30 laymen and educators, then 
sought ways to do the following: 
reduce the number of competent 
teachers who leave the profession 
each year; increase the number of 
entrants to the profession; develop 
suggestions for more effective use of 
available professional manpower; 
establish a technic for achieving 


Mrs. Danielson, past president of the 
NEA Department of Rural Education, 
is superintendent of schools, Lane 
County, Eugene, Oregon. 
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these objectives on a continuing 
basis, reports C. P. Archer, profes- 
sor of rural education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Believing that the most effective 
work can be done locally, the Min- 
nesota committee places major em- 
phasis on the establishment of 
representative lay committees in 
each community. Local community 
efforts are supported by publicity 
thru press, radio, and television. 

In Illinois, the extensive school- 
district reorganization program has 
been conducive to securing teachers 
for rural communities. Teachers 
take part in preparing salary sched- 
ules that are based on educational 
preparation and length of service. 
In the community-unit districts 
teachers may now attain tenure; 
this was not the case in the former 
one-room rural school districts. Ac- 
cording to Luther Black, secretary 
of the state examining board, many 
boards of education now pay teach- 
ers for the cost of travel to and 
from rural schools. 

In Illinois, a full-time recruit- 
ment officer, the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce, and many other or- 
ganizations and agencies have made 
the teacher shortage known to the 
public. 

In Kansas, F. Floyd Herr, state 
director of certification and col- 
lege accreditation, reports that both 
an immediate and a long-range re- 
cruitment program are carried on. 
The raising of teacher standards in 
the state has increased the number 
of teachers entering the profession. 
Prior to 1947 no college preparation 
was required, but by 1959 a mini- 
mum of four years of college will 
be required for entering teaching 


in Kansas. Furthermore, the method 
of apportioning state school funds 
encourages local districts to employ 
teachers having more than the mini- 
mum required certification. 

In Breathitt High School, Jack- 
son, Kentucky, a thriving teacher- 
recruitment program is in its thir- 
teenth year. An FTA Club was or- 
ganized in this county to help 
seniors find out whether teaching 
was a profession in which they 
could be happy and _ successful. 
Thru the efforts of Marie R. 
Turner, the superintendent, a coun- 
try school house known affection- 
ately as “Little Red” was built on 
the campus to provide classroom- 
teaching experience. The program 
has grown steadily and is helping 
to ensure much-needed teachers in 
this mountain area. 


Scnovarsuips have also played an 
important part in teacher-recruit- 
ment programs. Since 1947, the 
Women’s Committee of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation has 
awarded 18 scholarships annually. 
A study of the first 90 winners, 
made by Raymond J. Schlicher and 
William H. Dreier of Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, re- 
veals some pertinent facts and raises 
some important questions. 

These are the facts: Over half of 
the awardees indicated that teachers 
helped them decide to go into teach- 
ing; one-fourth of them had made 
the decision before they were 10 
years old; over half decided in 
high school; nearly one in 10 made 
the decision at the time they re- 
ceived the scholarship. 

These are the questions: Are 
there able young people—perhaps 
a disproportionate number of them 
in rural areas—to whom a college 
education is still impossible of at- 
tainment? If encouraged to enter 
teaching, might many of these 
young people become the compe- 
tent, dedicated teachers that are 
needed? President John King of 
Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia believes this to be true. 


WE must try by every means to 
increase the number of qualified 
competent teachers if we as a na- 
tion are to live up to our commit- 
ment to give every child appropri- 
ate educational opportunity. # + 
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HE question of “economic sta- 

tus” of any group is broader 
than the question of annual in- 
come. The NEA’s interest in rais- 
ing salaries and improving sched- 
ules was summarized in the Septem- 
ber 1955 JourNAL (page 342). Our 
concern here is broader. 


Significant Ideas Develop 


The Association’s approach to a 
higher economic status for teachers 
has gone thru various stages of de- 
velopment. At each stage, profes- 
sional leaders have worked in terms 
of the realities of their own days. 

What do we have to pay teach- 
ers?—For many years the accepted 
policy and practice was individual 
bargaining. School trustees in the 
past century, with limited school 
revenues and even more limited 
social ideas, nearly always thought 
in terms of how little could be paid 
in order to man the schools. Small 
wonder, then, that average salaries 
were as low as $50 per month as late 
as 1903. 

Small wonder also that the de- 
mand at the NEA’s 1903 conven- 
tion was for a committee to study 
the economic condition of teachers. 
The report of this committee did 
not deal with salaries alone but 
salaries in relation to the income 
of other occupations and the ability 
of teachers to live and work under 
existing employment conditions. 

How do teachers’ salaries com- 
pare in various communities?— 
Early in its history, the NEA pre- 
sented facts to show that some com- 
munities had done far better than 
others in recognizing the need for 
better teachers’ salaries and in find- 
ing the money to pay them. These 
comparisons within the profession 
continue to be useful. 

How do teachers’ salaries com- 
pare with those paid in other occu- 
pations?—Comparisons of this type 
appeared in the 1905 report of the 
NEA Committee on Salaries, Ten- 
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ure, and Pensions. In the 1920s and 
1930s such data appeared in mate- 
rials of the NEA Research Division. 

The idea has been dramatically 
presented to the public. Blake 
Clark, in the Reader’s Digest in 
1942, asked whether teachers should 
be paid more than scrubwomen. 
He obtained many of his facts from 
the NEA Research Division. Recent 
research releases have carried facts 
on salaries in other professions and 
the federal civil service. 

How much does it cost to live?— 
This question appeared before 
World War I in reports of the As- 
sociation’s committees and later in 
NEA research studies. The NEA 
has studied the personal budgets 
of city and rural teachers and 
shown how little money teachers 
had for professional improvement, 
for the cultural activities which 
nourish the spirit, and for savings. 
In the 1940s the cost-of-living con- 
cept was linked with the Consumer 
Price Index. At this time it became 
clear to both the public and the 
profession that teachers’ salaries 
were shrinking in purchasing power 
because of rising prices. The cost- 
of-living emphasis produced sub- 
stantial gains in salaries. Wisely, 
NEA reports showed skepticism 
that any increases based only on 
cost-of-living indexes would pro- 
vide a satisfactory basis for deter- 
mining teachers’ salaries. After all, 
a cost-of-living adjustment of an 
inadequate salary did not deal with 
the fundamentals of the situation. 

What is a truly professional 
salary level?—For nearly a decade 
the Association has emphasized “a 
professional salary level” for teach- 


‘ers. Put another way: “What must 


be paid to obtain persons with the 
preparation and competence neces- 
sary for the schools to achieve the 


This article is fifth in a series on 
“NEA and Teacher Welfare.” Next 
month: NEA’s concern with the teach- 
er’s load. 


goals of modern education?” If the 
people want only, baby-sitters for 
their children, then the wages of 
scrubwomen may be high enough. 
Under such circumstances the pub- 
lic’s demand that public high- 
school graduates should be quali- 
fied to deal with current social and 
economic conditions is so much 
futile talk. 

If the American people really 
want the kind of future citizens the 
nation needs, then they must face 
the realities of technical complexity 
in teaching and the competition for 
competent manpower. Technical 
preparation for teaching will not be 
sought by outstanding young per- 
sons when society puts its high re- 
wards upon other occupations. 
Creative minds are not attracted by 
meager incomes. 

Simplicity in living, long advo- 
cated for teachers, should not mean 
soul-stunting poverty. A low eco- 
nomic status enslaves the individ- 
ual’s spirit and degrades the entire 
profession. Such views have been 
expressed by the Association, not 
only in conferences and _ publica- 
tions but in lay circles. (See NEA 
News, September 30, 1955.) 


Important Related Factors 


Economic status cannot be im- 
proved exclusively by direct efforts 
to raise salaries. One reason for 
many decades of substantial influ- 
ence has been the breadth of the 
NEA’s total program and its em- 
phasis upon forward-looking pro- 
fessional and educational goals. 

Adequate financing of schools— 
The Association has sought to im- 
prove the financial resources of 
public schools. Studies have been 
made of state finance plans, sum- 
maries are made of state finance 
legislation, compilations are pre- 
pared of state tax laws, and confer- 
ences have been held by the Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and 
School Finance. 
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The Legislative Commission's 
continued efforts to obtain federal 
aid have awakened the public to 
the educational differences among 
the states. Adequate financing is 
necessary to improve the economic 
status of teachers, and this point is 
emphasized in public contacts. 

Continuity of employment—A 
profession that is a procession loses 
the strength needed to establish 
economic security. As early as 1884 
the Association became concerned 
with teacher tenure. In recent years, 
the Committee on Tenure, working 
with local and state associations, 
has helped build a sense of security 
and has reduced turnover. 

The Defense Commission has 
concerned itself with attacks upon 
the schools and with other forces 
which tend to make teaching in- 
secure. (See the December Jour- 
NAL, page 564.) Many NEA re- 
search reports have dealt with the 
contractual rights of teachers espe- 
cially as set forth in court decisions. 
As employment stability and op- 
portunities increase, a basis is estab- 
lished for economic security. 

Money management—The efforts 
of the Committee on the Economic 
Status of the Teacher, in the 1930s, 
dealt with money management. A 
major yearbook of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers presented 
facts on insurance, welfare pro- 
grams, credit unions, and related 
factors. In 1937 the NEA Commit- 
tee on Credit Unions began em- 
phasizing the economic usefulness 
of the credit-union idea. Articles in 
the JouRNAL have dealt with thrift, 
because what the teacher does with 
his income affects his economic 
status. 

Higher professional standards— 
The profession’s economic status 
cannot advance unless accompanied 
by vigorous efforts to lift the pro- 
fessional preparation and compe- 
tence of teachers. The Association 
has provided extensive leadership 
in improving teacher education— 
both preservice and inservice. The 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, an NEA 
department, has worked for nearly 
a century lifting the standards of 
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teacher-education institutions. 
These efforts have been greatly ex- 
tended in recent years by the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. 

Other departments, working in 
their respective fields of instruction 
and administration, have helped to 
create higher standards of compe- 
tence among their members. The 
NEA Committee on Professional 
Ethics has issued a code and pro- 
moted widespread study of its pro- 
visions. As the individual teacher, 
in his own personal life and in edu- 
cational activities, exhibits profes- 
sional qualities, discussion of a 
“professional salary level’’ becomes 
more than idle talk. 

Higher goals for education— 
Thru the Association’s conferences 
on instruction and similar efforts by 
NEA departments, the profession 
has helped to develop educational 
programs suitable for America’s 
children and youth. Research 
groups thru their studies throw 
more light upon complex educa- 
tional problems and indicate the 
need for teachers with better prep- 
aration. As parents acquire under- 
standing of child development, they 
also realize the necessity of compe- 
tence in the classroom and the cost 
of such technical services. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission each year dramatically em- 
phasizes the scope and purposes of 
education. These documents, and 
many yearbooks of departments, are 
consulted by laymen as well as by 
teachers. As the possibilities of edu- 
cation become widely accepted, the 
public increases its insistence upon 
more effective efforts to reach the 
desired goals. 

Many laymen are aware that 
“education,” in last analysis, is what 
takes place in the classroom. The 
goals of modern education are 
linked inexorably with the vision 
and the competence of classroom 
teachers. 

Obviously, the necessary skill 
must be paid for; the price tag is 
determined by the many influences 
and forces briefly mentioned here. 
Upon these factors the NEA has 





exerted a constructive influence 
for many decades and, in so doing, 
has contributed to a higher eco- 
nomic status for all teachers. 
—NEA Research Division. 








They Say... 


“The average teacher in the 
United States is greatly indebted to 
the NEA Research Division for the 
wonderful work in collecting and 
interpreting salary data. These 
facts have enabled school systems 
to evaluate their own policies and 
practices. The effect upon teachers’ 
salaries has been most significant. 
The division’s work has tended to 
produce sounder salary policies and 
to alert the profession to issues and 
current status.” 

—WILLARD §. ELSBREE (from a let- 
ter, October 11, 1955). 


“The NEA acts as spokesman for 
the profession in attempts to ob- 
tain more adequate salaries, rea- 
sonable tenure and retirement, and 
generally satisfactory working con- 
ditions. . . . Thru a national or- 
ganization such as the NEA, in- 
dividual teachers can pool their 
strength and move toward the reali- 
zation of a public-education system 
that is equal to the great task of 
democracy.” 

—B. J. CHANDLER and PAUL V. PET- 
Ty in Personnel Management in 
School Administration (World 
Book Co., 1955). 


“One of the best means of devel-. 


oping professionalism and unity is 
thru formal organization. The need 
for a strong unifying organization, 
in which unity of purpose can be 
achieved, becomes evident as one 
examines this problem. The best 
organizations that have been devel- 
oped thus far to serve this need are 
the National Education Association 
and its many independent, altho 
affiliated, state and national organi- 
zations.” 

—HAROLD E. MOORE and NEWELL 
B. WALTERS in Personnel Adminis- 
tration in Education (Harper and 
Brothers, 1955). 
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—the convention of the American Association 


of School Administrators 
at Atlantic City, February 18-23, 1956. 


HELEN 


MM‘ a cagey teacher who's 
yearning for a new trapezoidal 
table for her room will make it a 
point to see her superintendent a 
couple of days before he leaves for 
Atlantic City, with the reminder, 
“Why don’t you look around at 
those tables and see what you can 
find?” 

At first glance, AASA’s national 
convention might look to the teach- 
er like just a get-together of the 
top men on the local school totem 
poles. Not so. Attendance at this 
convention may give a_ superin- 
tendent his closest look of the year 
at the tools for teaching. 

Along with salt-water taffy and 
a bucket of clams at Atlantic City, 
he'll get inspiration from _ the 
speeches and a lift for his some- 
times droopy spirits. He will find 
other superintendents faced with 
the same problems of teaching and 
administration. In a multitude of 
discussions (there’s no shortage of 
talk at a convention) , the superin- 
tendents will tackle these problems, 
pool experiences, and often come 
up with answers. 

But the exhibits bring the super- 
intendent into direct contact with 
the classroom-teaching situation in 
a different way. Here he sees the 
tools of learning. Here he gets 
plenty of ideas about equipment 
and books to purchase, and a 
chance to compare advantages and 
disadvantages. And many a superin- 


Mrs. Cox is editor of the School Ad- 
ministrator, AASA. 


H. COX 


tendent has saved his school district 
thousands of dollars in purchasing 
supplies because of what he has seen 
at the convention exhibits. 

Teachers have a natural urge to 
insist on the purchase of certain 
equipment they want for their 
classrooms. At home, the best they 
can do is furnish description or 
show an illustrated brochure. But 
here at Atlantic City, with over 400 
different school-supply houses ex- 
hibiting, the superintendent can 
see it for real—such things as new 
projective devices, three-dimen- 
sional filmstrips, textbooks, games, 
file cabinets, sewing machines, foun- 
tain pens, typewriters, and buses. 

Millions of dollars go into the 
preparation and staffing of the ex- 
hibits, which occupy 715 spaces on 
two floors of the mammoth audi- 
torium on Atlantic City’s board- 
walk. This is truly the world’s 
largest and most complete educa- 
tional trade show. 

Whatever the special need—from 
acoustics to zoology—the superin- 
tendent will find here the things to 
make the teaching job easier and 
more effective. At no other time or 
place can he visit such a wonder- 
land of teaching equipment. # # 


The 1956 national convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators will be held in At- 
lantic City, February 18-23, 1956. 
For bedroom reservations, write to 
the AASA Housing Bureau, 16 
Central Pier, Atlantic City. 
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ONGRESS is inevitably and deeply 
C involved in the current nation- 
wide controversy over public poli- 
cies in education, particularly with 
regard to the role of the federal 
government in education. 

From its beginning, the federal 
government has operated educa- 
tional programs of its own, and, 
from time to time, has provided 
various forms of financial aid for 
education in the states. However, 
the federal government has no gen- 
eral policy governing what it should 
or should not do in this field. 

Altho funds for public education 
are generally derived from federal 
taxes as well as from local and 
state taxes, most of the money 
comes from local and state sources. 
Often the funds obtained from fed- 
eral sources are referred to as “‘fed- 
eral aid.” 

Some persons object to the “aid” 
concept on the grounds that the fed- 
eral contribution is not a gratuity, 
since the funds come principally 
from nationwide taxation. Others 
object to the “aid” connotation on 
the grounds that the federal govern- 
ment bears a responsibility to par- 
ticipate in the financing of educa- 
tion. This obligation, they believe, 
emanates from the federal responsi- 
bility for the national defense and 
promotion of the general welfare, 
for which education is basic. 

The controversy leads to these 
questions: (1) Which sources of 
revenue should be utilized to sup- 
port public education and what per- 
centages of the necessary funds 
should be drawn from federal, state, 


and local sources? (2) If our tradi- 


Mr. Quattlebaum is principal special- 
ist in education, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress. This arti- 
cle is based upon a comprehensive, 
analytic report entitled Educational 
Issues of Concern to the 84th Congress, 
which Mr. Quattlebaum prepared for 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor, U. S. House of Representatives, 
in 1955. Free copies of the full report 
will be available from that committee 
as long as the supply lasts. 
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tion of state and local support of 
public education is to be main- 
tained, should there be a re-shuffling 
of revenue sources utilized by the 
several levels of government? 

Thus, by its action or inaction on 
pending educational legislation, the 
present Congress will inescapably 
establish or greatly influence the 
establishment of major public poli- 
cies in education for years to come. 

The subsequent discussion deals 
with two of the principal questions 
represented by unenacted bills in- 
troduced during the first session of 
the 84th Congress, and briefly re- 
views some other pending educa- 
tional issues. 


Federal Aid for School 
Construction 


The question of establishing a 
broad program of federal aid for 
school construction is prominent 
among current educational issues 
about which the 84th Congress has 
already taken some important ac- 
tion. 

Numerous _ school - construction 
bills were introduced during the 
first session of this Congress. As 
early as January 1955 the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Lister Hill (D-Ala.), held 
extensive hearings on S5 (known as 
“the Hill Bill”) and other school- 
construction bills. 

In a special message to Congress 
on February 8, 1955, President 
Eisenhower recommended a four- 
point program of federal assistance 
to the schools. His proposal became 
the center of public controversy 
over the issue. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare held hearings on this proposal 
as embodied in S968. No further 
action on the question was taken by 
the Senate in the first session. 

The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor held hearings on 
school-construction legislation in 


March, April, and May 1955. On 





Second 


Session 
1956 


July 28, 1955, the full committee 
reported HR7535 introduced by 
Representative Augustine B. Kelley 
(D-Pa.). 

This bill, which awaits further 
action in the second session, would: 
(1) authorize an annual federal ap- 
propriation of $400 million for four 
years to be allotted to state educa- 
tional agencies on the basis of 
school-age population; (2) provide 
for federal purchase of obligations 
of school districts; and (3) provide 
federal credit assistance to state 
school-building agencies. 

Arguments for and against fed- 
eral aid for school construction 
have revolved around questions of 
federal responsibility, the need for 
federal assistance, possible federal 
influence over education, and the 
form of federal aid. Consideration 
of the issue has included a proposed 
antisegregation amendment, and a 
counterproposal aimed at prevent- 
ing desegregation in public schools. 

Consideration of the proposal in 
the second session of the 84th Con- 
gress will be affected by the possi- 
bility of its involvement with meas- 
ures of this kind, which some per- 
sons have referred to as “‘social-re- 
form” legislation. 


A Federal Scholarship Program 


The matter of a federal scholar- 
ship program was another issue in- 
troduced in the first session of the 
present Congress. The U. S. govern- 
ment has no system of granting gen- 
eral scholarships such as those fi- 
nanced by the national govern- 
ments of several other countries. 

However, almost from its incep- 
tion, our federal government has 
been providing financial aid to 
some of the nation’s youth for 
higher education in certain special- 
ized fields. The oldest form of such 
assistance is that provided for cadets 
at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, founded at West Point in 1802. 

Since then, Congress has at inter- 
vals authorized federal agencies to 
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provide forms of financial aid to 
students for their higher education 
in fields of particular federal inter- 
est or responsibility. To veterans of 
World War II and the Korean con- 
flict, Congress provided aid for 
higher education in practically all 
subject fields. 

At present, several federal agen- 
cies are administering some form of 
financial aid to limited numbers of 
students. However, none of the ex- 
isting programs makes available 
scholarships for which all. of our 
high-school graduates are eligible 
to compete. None of the programs 
purports to assure the removal of 
financial barriers to the higher edu- 
cation of the nation’s most gifted 
and competent youth. Altogether, 
the current programs affect prob- 
ably less than 1% of the nation’s 
college-age youth. 

Within the last decade, numer- 
ous bills have been introduced in 
Congress to establish a broad, gen- 
eral program of federal scholarship 
and/or other forms of financial aid 
to students. In 1947 the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education 
strongly advocated “a national pro- 
gram of federally financed scholar- 
ships and fellowships.” In 1949 
President Truman recommended a 
national program of this kind. 

In a press conference on Novem- 
ber 10, 1954, President Eisenhower 
said that in order to compete with 
the Soviet Union’s output of scien- 
tists, in quality and in quantity, our 
federal government could and pos- 
sibly would have to establish 
scholarships. 

Many bills proposing some form 
of federal financial aid to students 
for higher education were intro. 
duced in the first session of the 84th 
Congress. The proposals vary wide. 
ly, some being restricted to aid to 
particular groups, such as members 
of the armed forces, or for study 
in specified fields only. A joint 
proposal by Representatives Carl 
Elliott (D-Ala.) and Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr. (D-N.J.) is outstanding in 
the scope of its plan. 

A few of the numerous considera- 
tions entering into this issue are: 

1. Evidences of acute shortages 
of highly educated people in fields 
important to the national welfare. 

2. An increasing attitude among 
parents that public higher educ- 
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ation, like public elementary and 
secondary schooling, should be free. 
(The growth of free community 
colleges has contributed to this at- 
titude, and President Eisenhower 
has said that he favors the establish- 
ment of a system of free junior 
colleges.) 

3. The generally increasing cost 
of attending senior colleges and 
universities. 

4. Reappraisal of scholarship 
policies required by the impending 
tide of high-school graduates. 

5. The relationship of corporate, 
alumni, and other private, state, 
and municipal financing of scholar- 
ships to the total nationwide need 
for student assistance. 

6. On what basis and in what 
manner scholarships should be 
awarded—whether aid should be re- 
stricted to students of exceptional 
ability, whether it should be offered 
only for study in special fields, 
whether it should permit the free 
choice of institution by the student, 
and other such considerations. 


Other Educational Issues 

Following is a brief review of 
some of the proposals with which 
Congress will be concerned in its 
second session. Most of these pro- 
posals appear in pending bills: 

1. The “oil-for-education” pro- 
posal—that all revenues received 
under any lease on the oil-rich outer 
continental shelf be used as grants- 
in-aid for primary, secondary, and 
higher education. This is incorpor- 
ated in $772, introduced by Senator 
Lister Hill for himself and 35 other 
senators. 

2. Federal promotion of public 
library services in rural areas— 
proposed in 28 bills “introduced 
during the first session. A subcom- 
mittee of the House Commitee on 
Education and Labor held hear- 
ings, and the full committee recom- 
mended enactment of HR2840. 

3. Modification of the program 
of federal-state cooperation in vo- 
cational education below college 
grade. 

4. Amendments to military-train- 
ing legislation. 

5. Measures affecting the land- 
grant colleges. 

6. Elevation of the status of the 
Merchant Marine Academy. 

7. Deductions from income tax 


for any expenditures for education. 

8. Federal promotion of educa- 
tion for prevention of narcotics ad- 
diction. 

9. Establishment of a training 
program for federal employes. 

10. Amendment of veterans’ edu- 
cational-benefits legislation. 

11. Subsidy of education for or- 
phans of veterans. 

12. Establishment of a foreign- 
service academy. 

13. Modification of the interna- 
tional educational exchange pro- 

am. 

14. Changes in the national 
school-lunch program. 

15. Aid to institutions for train- 
ing in medicine and dentistry. 

16. Federal funds for medical- 
school buildings. 

17. Establishment of an armed- 
forces medical academy. 

18. Promotion of science educa- 
tion in the public schools. 

19. Promotion of new forms of 
citizenship education in the public 
schools. 

20. Change of postal rates on 
educational materials. 

21. Promotion and federal regu- 
lation of educational television. 

22. Establishment of the U. S. 
Office of Education as an independ- 
ent agency. : 

Some other matters (not general- 
ly represented in pending propos- 
als) which will be of interest to 
Congress in 1956 are: 

1. Racial desegregation in pub- 
lic schools—involved in some pend- 
ing bills. 

2. Consideration of recommenda- 
tions from the Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations regard- 
ing education, and recommenda- 
tions of the White House Confer- 
ence on education. 

3. Investigation of all provisions 
for merchant-marine training. 

4. Consideration of the relation- 
ship of education and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

5. Consideration of all federal 
appropriations for educational pro. 
grams for the fiscal year 1957. 


Future Effects 


As can be seen, the decisions on 
educational issues yet to be made 
by the 84th Congress will have’ im- 
measurably important effects on the 
future of America. + + 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION HEAD 


—NEA’s Program for 
| Federal Legislative Action in 1956 


IRVING F. PEARSON 


7 got a little list,” sings Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Lord High Ex- 
ecutioner. So has the NEA Legisla- 
tive Commission, and so, too, has 
President Eisenhower, judging from 
_ his press conference held at the clos- 
ing of the first session of the 84th 
Congress. 

At the head of the Legislative 
Commission’s little list is the school- 
construction bill, HR7535, reported 
from the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor last July. 

And a school-construction bill of 
some sort is near the top of the 
President’s little list, since he told 
his August 4, 1955, press conference 
there were four measures which 
Congress had not acted upon that 
he thought were absolutely vital to 
our future. These four measures 
were for programs of school con- 
struction, health, highway, and wa- 
ter resources. 

Again, judging from news stories, 
the school-construction bill is high 
on the little lists of Congressional 
leaders. Most encouraging are the 
news accounts of efforts by Senators 
Lister Hill (D-Ala.) and H. Alex- 
ander Smith (R-N.J.) to reach a 
complete understanding with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Marion B. Folsom. 


A scHooL-construction bill, then, 
is the top priority in NEA’s whole 
federal legislative program for 1956. 
It was our top-priority item in 1955. 
While we did not see the bill pass 
either the Senate or the House, we 
do believe that our efforts, along 
with those of the other national or- 
ganizations working with NEA, 
contributed to the precedent-break- 
ing action by the House Education 


Mr. Pearson is executive secretary, 
Illinois Education Association, and 
vice-chairman, NEA Legislative Com- 
mission. 
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and Labor Committee in favorably 
reporting HR7535, the Kelley (D- 
Pa.) Bill. 

This is now the only school-con- 
struction bill remaining for serious 
consideration by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and it is a bipartisan 
bill approved by Democrats and 
Republicans alike on the commit- 
tee. This is the bill that the Legisla- 
tive Commission and the Division 
of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions will continue to emphasize. 

The division has already printed 
and distributed 100,000 copies of 
Now Is the Time, a pamphlet de- 
scribing the Kelley Bill. Should the 
legislative situation change, a new 
pamphlet will be written. 


To Give support to construction 
legislation and other issues, the 
commission authorized the Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations Division 
to conduct a series of state and re- 
gional conferences during the fall 
of 1955. As a result, 17 conferences 
were held in which 450 leaders from 
25 state associations met. Most of 
them were state chairmen for fed- 
eral relations, members of state 
federal-relations committees, and 
Congressional-district contacts. 

This series of conferences culmi- 
nated in a two-day conference of 
state chairmen for federal relations 
held in Chicago on December 10 
and 11, following the White House 
Conference on Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Many of the persons 
present at the Chicago meeting had 
also participated in the White 
House Conference. In Chicago, 
plans were laid for keeping all 
members of Congress fully in- 
formed about the educational needs 
of school districts in their states. 

The success of these plans de- 
pends not only on the cooperation 
of state chairmen and Congression- 


al-district contacts, which we have 
every reason to believe we have, but 
on the cooperation as well of all 
NEA members who will take it 
upon themselves to become familiar 
with the school-construction bill 
and to inform other citizens in their 
communities about this legislation. 


Burt the school-construction bill 
is not the only federal legislation 
upon which the NEA seeks action 
in 1956. Other items of concern in- 
clude an amendment to the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code that will 
bring the tax exemption for retire- 
ment income into conformity with 
a similar exemption for social-secur- 
ity annuitants, a bill to change the 
classification on educational and 
cultural materials sent thru the 
mails, a bill to provide a small 
amount of federal aid for broaden- 
ing rural library services, and the 
regular appropriation bills that af- 
fect educational programs. 

The above proposals represent an 
action program. Certainly, they do 
not include all items of legislation 
in which NEA is interested as a 
matter of policy. Not included, for 
example, are oil-for-education or 
federal aid for teachers’ salaries. 
The reason is that these bills do not 
now appear to have immediate 
prospect of consideration by Con- 
gress. All items listed in the legisla- 
tive program have been acted on by 
the Senate or the House or have 
been reported from committee. 

It is around these proposals that 
NEA’s federal legislative action pro- 
gram for 1956 will be built with ma- 
jor emphasis on the Kelley school- 
construction bill. The success of 
this program will depend not so 
much on direction from NEA’s 
Washington headquarters as upon 
the initiative and leadership of’ 
NEA members thruout the country. 
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N PLANNING for the 1957 NEA 

Centennial celebration, the NEA 
has designated a committee to de- 
vise, interpret, and promote the art 
activities for the Centennial. 

This committee is composed of 
members of the National Art Edu- 
cation Association (an NEA depart- 
ment), under whose aegis this phase 
of the Centennial will be carried 
on. Among other things, it will be 
responsible for “the provision of 
symbols and interpretations” for 
use in publications and in numer- 
ous other ways to promote a general 
awareness of the Centennial. 

At its initial meeting on October 
27, 1955, the Centennial Art Com- 
mittee decided that the NEA should 
invite teachers of art and students 
in colleges, universities, and art 
schools to participate in a nation- 


Mr. Winslow is Director of Art Educa- 
tion, Baltimore Public Schools, and 
chairman of the NEA Centennial Art 
Committee. 


t designs for an NEA Centennial 
flag, seal, stamp, and cachet. 


LEON L. WINSLOW 


wide project to create original and 
unique commemorative designs for 
(1) a flag, (2) a seal, (3) a postage 
stamp, and (4) a cachet for the first- 
day-of-issue envelops. 


Persons interested in submitting 
designs should observe the follow- 
ing specifications carefully: 

1. General design: The designs 
for all of these symbols should in- 
clude the legend “NEA” or “Na- 
tional Education Association,” and 
the dates “1857-1957.” On the 
stamp, the legend may also include 
the Centennial theme, “An Edu- 
cated People Moves Freedom For- 
ward,” and must include the words 
“U. S. Postage” and the denomina- 
tional value. 

2. Size of entries: The committee 
recommends a standard-size sheet of 
paper, 814 x 11 inches, for each en- 
try. Artists should keep in mind the 
shapes of the most commonly used 
stamps and present proportionally 
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scaled designs. The committee sug- 
gests a drawing size of 6 x 7 inches 
for the design of a regular 3-cent 
stamp, and a drawing size of 5 x 81, 
inches for the commemorative or 
special-delivery stamp. 

(The NEA cannot actually design 
the stamp. It will submit the chosen 
entries to artists of the U. S. Post 
Office Department, who will pre- 
pare the final design.) 

Postal regulations limit the ca- 
chet to 4 the size of a standard-size 
envelop. The committee recom- 
mends a drawing size of 634 x 33, 
inches for the cachet. 

3. Identification of entries: On 
the back of each entry, the sender 
must letter his name and address, 
his status (student or teacher), and 
the name of his school. 

4. Deadline: All designs for the 
flag, seal, stamp, and cachet must be 
received not later than May 1, 1956. 
They should be addressed: Direc- 
tor, Centennial Celebration, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Free choice of idea, medium, and 
color will be left to the individual 
designer. All designs which the art 
committee selects for official use as 
Centennial symbols will be pur- 
chased by the NEA for $50 each. 
Due credit will be given to the 
designers, and the Association will 
protect each design by copyright. 

The committee reserves the right, 
after consultation with the design- 
er, to use the designs purchased in 
any way it deems appropriate in 
connection with the publicizing and 
celebration of the Centennial. The 
NEA reserves the right to retain, 
without purchase, for possible show- 
ing at a Centennial exhibition, any 
or all of the designs submitted by 
the art committee. + # 


Members of the NEA Centennial Art 
Committee include, from left to right: 
Mr, Winslow, chairman; Jack J. 
Arends, associate professor of art, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; I. L. de Francesco, director of art 
education, Kutztown (Pa.) State 
Teachers College; Raymond Stites, 
curator of education, National Gal- 
lery of Art, and member of Centen- 
nial Celebration Commission; Ivan E. 
Johnson, chairman of the Arts Edu- 
cation Department, Florida State 
University, and president of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association; 
Vincent A. Roy, chairman of the De- 
partment of Art-Teacher Education, 
Pratt Institute. 
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irstT the elementary schools, 
f then the high schools, and 

now the colleges are coming 
to realize that the shortage of 
teachers is not an abstraction. Col- 
lege officials are aroused by the 
threat of “the impending tidal 
wave” and are beginning to ask, 
“What are the facts in the supply- 
demand situation?” Unhappily, 
many of the facts most needed as a 
basis for effective study of the prob- 
lem are lacking. 

To meet this growing need, the 
NEA Research Division has just 
completed a pioneer inquiry into 
certain aspects of the current situ- 
ation. The findings (reported in 
the December 1955 Research Bul-. 
letin; 50¢ a copy) are revealing; 
they point up the need and pro- 
vide a basis for more comprehen- 
sive studies. 

All kinds of higher-education 
institutions, of course, compete for 
the teachers they need. In this 
study it seemed best, however, to 
begin with the degree-granting in- 
stitutions which employ teachers 
on the usual basis. Thus, two im- 
portant groups in the higher-educa- 
tion family—junior colleges and the 
institutions staffed exclusively with 
dedicated members of a particular 
religious organization—were not in- 
cluded. Of the 992 institutions in- 
vited, 673 (67.8%) found it pos- 
sible to supply the requested data. 

In the bulletin containing the 
full report, the findings are shown 
separately for each of the follow- 
ing types of institutions: public 
universities and land-grant colleges, 
nonpublic universities, state col- 
leges, teachers colleges, and the 
nonpublic colleges according to 
size—enrolments of 1000 and over, 


Dr. Maul is an assistant director of the 
Research Division, NEA. 
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COLLEGES; 
WILL NEE! 


of 500 to 999, and of fewer than 500 
full-time students. 


The Present Staff, by Field 
and by Sex 


In order to “start from where 
we are,”” we must know more about 
the present staff. Table 1 shows 
two of these needed items: the per- 
cent of the total staff in each field 
and the percent within each field 
who are men. 

The social-science field claims 
the largest percent—10.9%—of the 
teaching staff. Next comes fine arts 
with 10.8%, then physical science 
with 8.1%, and then education 
with 7.5%. 

In the public schools, three of 
every four full-time teachers are 
women; among elementary-school 
teachers, 87% are women, and 
among high-school teachers, 54% 
are women. 


In college teaching, however, 
about four of every five (78.2%) 
are men. In such fields as agricul- 
ture, engineering, and the vocation- 
al arts this is to be expected. But 
in physical science 94% are men; 
in social science, 89.3%; in mathe- 
matics, 85.8%; in biological science, 
85.1%; in business and commerce, 
79.8%; in fine arts, 73.9%; and in 
English, 71.3%. And these are the 
fields in which the great bulk of 
the teaching is done. 

The interests of students in fu- 
ture years may sustain or disrupt 
the present distribution of teachers 
among the various fields, but the 
employers of college and univer- 
sity teachers may wish to re- 
examine the assumptions which 
support the prevailing ratio of men 
to women. And still another ques- 
tion is this: Does the prospect of 
employment as a college teacher 





TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF FULL-TIME COLLEGE TEACHERS IN EACH FIELD, 
PERCENT WHO ARE MEN IN EACH FIELD, 1954-55 
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of a given subject influence the 
number of women pursuing ad- 
vanced degrees and, perhaps, their 
choice of fields of study? 


How Old Are the College 
Teachers in Service? 


If college enrolments expand—as 
is expected—more teachers must be 
added to the present staffs. But 
this is a secondary need; first 
comes the replacement of teachers 
who reach retirement age. Thus, a 
distribution by age of the total 
corps is a needed item of informa- 
tion. The facts appear in Table 2. 

About one in 12 (8.4%)  full- 
time teachers now in service is more 
than 60 years of age (3.4% are 
beyond 65). Another one in 10 is 
between 55 and 60. And one in four 
is between 45 and 54. The median 
age for men is 42.4 years and for 
women, 46.5 years. 

In 1954 more than four million 
children were born. Before they 
reach college-going age more than 
one-third of all college teachers 
now in service will have reached 
the age of retirement. The de- 
mand for replacement must not 
be overlooked in the effort to meas- 
ure future needs. 


What About New College 
Teachers? 


The full report, which presents 
other facts concerning the full-time 
staff now in service, is focused upon 


the new full-time teachers em- 
ployed during the past two years. 
(Teacher turnover, meaning the 
shift of a full-time college teacher 
from one institution to another, 
was not considered in the study.) 

The number of new teachers em- 
ployed in 1953-54 was equal to 7% 
of the total staff; those employed 
in 1954-55 equaled 7.8% of the 
total. On the average of both years, 
the new home-economics teachers 
were 9.5% and 9% of their group 
total. In 1953-54 new  physical- 
science teachers were equal to 6.9% 
of their group total, but in 1954- 
55 this percentage jumped to 8.2. 
Foreign language, with 4.6% new 
teachers in 1953-54, was low both 
years. 

The new teachers tended to in- 
crease the percent of men in edu- 
cation, English, foreign languages, 
and psychology, but to decrease the 
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percent of men in biological sci- 
ences, business and commerce, and 
social science. 

The preparation of new teach- 
ers employed the past two years 
does not inspire optimism. As a 
group, 30.8% hold the doctor's 
degree; 18.2% have advanced one 
year beyond the master’s degree in 
their graduate studies; 32.5% are 
at the master’s degree level; and as 
many as 18.5% had not yet at- 
tained this level at the time of 
employment. 

In the. specific fields, psychology 
leads, with 65.1% of its new teach- 
ers holding the doctor’s degree. 
Other fields are: biological science, 
57.3%; physical science, 49.7%; 
social science, 43.7%; education, 
36.7%; mathematics, 31.7%; Eng- 
lish, 26.2%; and fine arts, 10.6% 
with the doctor’s degree. 

At the other extreme are new 
full-time teachers without the mas- 
ter’s degree: industrial arts has 
41.6%; physical and health edu- 
cation, 37.4%; agriculture, 33.7%; 
fine arts, 23.2%; home economics, 
23%; and business and commerce, 
19.3%. These figures would seem 
to indicate that the new full-time 
college teachers increase the up- 
grading burden of the institutions. 

On the average, just about one- 
half of the new teachers (51.5% 
employed during the past two years 
came directly from graduate school. 
One in five (22.2%) came from 
some other educational activity, 
but teachers colleges took 42.2% 


of their new teachers from this 
category, showing the liberal man- 
ner in which these colleges. draw 
upon the public-school staffs. Busi- 
ness occupations furnished 10.4% 
of the total. 


Shortage Greatest in Science 


The study shows clearly that an 
acute shortage of qualified candi- 
dates for college teaching positions 
already exists in certain teaching 
fields. Mentioned almost as fre- 
quently as all others combined was 
physical science, usually stressing 
both physics and chemistry. Next 
was mathematics, followed by edu- 
cation. The most comfortable ratio 
between supply and demand was 
reported in social sciences, English, 
fine arts, and foreign languages. 

Earliest anticipated need for ex- 
pansion of teaching staffs to meet 
rising enrolments featured English, 
physical science, social science, 
mathematics, education, and _ busi- 
ness and commerce, in that order. 

In organizing this pioneer study 
of supply and demand at the col- 
lege level, the absence of much 
needed information about the sup- 
ply was recognized. An effort was 
made, however, to define’ the 
sources and to lay the groundwork 
for more comprehensive studies, 
based on the trends in_ total 
numbers of graduates at the bache- 
lor’s, master’s and doctor’s degree 
levels, and a distribution of total 
graduates among the subjects to 


be taught. + # 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF REGULAR FULL-TIME COLLEGE TEACHERS IN EACH AGE 
BRACKET, 1954-55 


Alll types of degree-granting institutions (661 reporting) 


Total number of 
teachers 
Percent 
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S A MEMBER Of the Puerto Rico 

Teachers Association, I reap 

benefits worth far more than the 
money I pay for my membership. 

I have the personal satisfaction 
and sense of security that come 
from being a member of a great 
organization that is working effec- 
tively to improve the teaching pro- 
fession, my profession. And PRTA 
members automatically become 
members of the NEA. 

The PRTA is made up largely of 
teachers, but is also open to others. 
There are 13,582 members, which 
is 2000 more than the number of 
teachers in the Puerto Rican public- 
school system. 

Some of the major benefits that 
Puerto Rican teachers now enjoy as 
a result of PRTA efforts are: 

1. A tenure law that enables 
teachers to work securely in their 
classrooms without having to worry 
about losing their positions because 
of political or party influence of 
any kind. 

2. A salary schedule that now 
gives teachers the highest salaries 
ever paid in our educational his- 
tory. 

3. A retirement law enabling 
teachers to retire on a modest pen- 
sion at the end of 25 years if they 
have attained the age of 50. 

4. The establishment by the De- 
partment of Education of objective 
rules and regulations for the selec- 
tion and appointment of teachers. 


T xe monthly fee for membership 
in the PRTA is $3.25. Of this, the 
local chapter keeps 25 cents, and 
the remaining $3 goes to the gen- 
eral funds of the PRTA. For this 
small sum, we are more than repaid 

Mr. Fournier is public-relations officer 


of the Asociacion dé Maestros de Puerto 
Rico, Hato Rey, Py Rico. 
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FRANK A. FOURNIER 


MORE MEMBERS THAN TEACHERS 


are in the Puerto Rico Teachers Association 


in actual cash value by the services 
and special benefits that PRTA 
provides for its members and their 
families. 

About half of the association’s 
annual budget of $700,080 is spent 
on medical and hospital services. 
As a member, I am eligible for 30 
days’ free hospital services and a 
25% reduction for an additional 
60 days during any one year. I am 
free to select any hospital and doc- 
tor in Puerto Rico or the United 
States, even tho they are not under 
contract with the PRTA. The asso- 
ciation has contracts with 95% of 
the island’s clinics and hospitals. 

The PRTA itself has 11 clinics 
scattered thruout the island. I am 
free to use clinical services when- 
ever necessary, and so are the mem- 
bers of my family. Plans are well 
underway for building a teachers’ 
hospital in the San Juan metropoli- 
tan area. 

Members of the PRTA can enrol 
in a salary insurance plan thru 
which they can receive a substan- 
tial part of their salary up to one 
year during enforced absence be- 
cause of illness. 

There is a life-insurance plan 
which provides that on the death 
of a member, his beneficiaries re- 
ceive insurance payments ranging 
from $150 to $2000 depending on 
length of membership. The associa- 
tion also helps the family of a de- 
ceased member in meeting funeral 
expenses to the extent of $300, 
which is sent immediately after the 
death of the member. 

The PRTA operates a Teachers’ 
Credit Union, which will shortly be- 
come the Teachers’ Bank. The asso- 
ciation is working on a home-build- 
ing plan with the help of the Hous- 
ing Authority of Puerto Rico and 
the Teachers’ Retirement Board. 


Tru its Department of Educa- 
tional Activities, PRTA provides 
its members with cultural, educa- 
tional, and technical services of 
various kinds. The magazine Re- 
vista de la Asociaciédn de Maestros 
de Puerto Rico, published every 
other month, carries articles of pro- 
fessional help to teachers. The 
PRTA is carrying on a general ex- 
change of magazines with foreign 
countries, and more than 1000 
copies of each issue of this magazine 
are being sent to other countries. 

A radio program, broadcast every 
Sunday over five stations in four 
cities, keeps teachers informed on 
professional topics and the activities 
of the association. 

Educational and _ professional 
topics are also discussed in public 
forums, general meetings, institutes, 
and conferences of the PRTA. 

In cooperation with the Com- 
monwealth Department of Educa- 
tion and the University of Puerto 
Rico, the Teachers Association 
helps in the solution of educational 
problems confronting the Island of 
Puerto Rico. 

There is a constant exchange of 
information between our organiza- 
tion and the most important cul- 
tural and educational organizations 
of the world, such as UNESCO, 
NEA, and the International Bureau 
of Education. 

The PRTA is almost ready to 
build a new seven-story structure 
to house its central office, the 
Teachers’ Credit Union, the Teach- 


ers’ Retirement Board, and other ~ 


related agencies. The building will 
pay for itself in 20 years thru money 
received from rental of offices. + 





































LOCAL ASSOCIATION HANDBOOKS 


Tue handbook of the Lake 
Charles Teachers Association 
started as a mimeographed bulletin 
containing the school calendar and 
the program of the preschool con- 
ference sponsored each year by our 
association. The original bulletin 
was prepared by the preschool con- 
ference-planning committee, which 
included the superintendent and 
the coordinator of our schools, to- 
gether with the president and sever- 
al other members of our association. 

Year by year, the bulletin was ex- 
panded to include pertinent infor- 
mation about our school system and 
our association. The superintendent 
generously offered the services and 
the facilities of his office for publish- 
ing the bulletin. This he has con- 
tinued to do, for he believes firmly 
in the value of the handbook. 

A revision of the handbook is 
made each summer by a handbook 
committee, which consists of the 
president of our association, the 
superintendent of schools, the co- 
ordinator of our system, and two 
other association members. 

The publication is still distrib- 
uted to all association members, in- 
cluding retired teachers and school- 
board members, at the preschool 
conference. 

Since the handbook contains in 
compact form all essential informa- 
tion concerning our local associa- 
tion, since it also lists the names 
ol the officers of our state and na- 
tional associations, and since our 
local schoolboard and its policies 
are likewise included, the personnel 
of our schools find it an invaluable 
reference book. 

We feel that the handbook brings 
about more unity within our or- 
ganization, for it gives each member 
an overall view of our association, 
its aims and accomplishments. No 
association member, after studying 
the handbook, could possibly think 
that our organization is “run” by 
a few persons for the good of a few. 

—OPAL M. SHEA, president, Lake 
Charles Teachers Association, Lou- 
isiana. 
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Tur Wyoming local-associations 
handbook, prepared and financed 
jointly by the Wyoming Education 
Association and the WEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, serves 
as a guide and source of informa- 
tion for the officers of affliated 
locals. 

This booklet was distributed to 
the local officers at the annual state 
leadership conference, where it was 
used as a discussion guide in the 
local leaders clinic. 

The manual was mimeographed 
rather than printed,*for it is de- 
signed to be revised annually by a 
committee of local presidents, who 
will rewrite the handbook so that 
it will contain up-to-date informa- 
tion and material. 

The handbook as it now appears 
has three sections. The first tells the 
purpose and structure of our profes- 
sional organizations on the nation- 
al, regional, and state levels, with 
helps, materials, and important re- 
minders for the local officers. The 
second section is the state constitu- 
tion, and the third is a directory of 
national, state, and local officers. 

The manual is part of our cam- 
paign to educate teachers as well as 
local officers. We know that an in- 
formed teacher is a participating 
teacher, and we are certain that 
more participating teachers will 
make more and better local associ- 
ations. 

—EDWARD E. SPOTTS, president, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
Wyoming Education Association, 
Cheyenne. 


Ovr veteran teachers felt that a 
handbook would be extremely help- 
ful in orienting new teachers to our 
large school system. 

To ascertain the needs of these 
beginning teachers, an afternoon 
coke party was given for all proba- 
tionary teachers. At this party the 
orientation committee asked that a 


questionnaire be answered honestly 
and anonymously. The questions 
were grouped under these headings: 
“Things Nobody Told Me,” “Pet 
Peeves,” “Sage Suggestions,” and 
“Praiseworthy Practices.” 

After gleaning the remarks from 
our own teachers and _ studying 
handbooks from other systems, we 
began compiling materials for a 
suitable handbook. 

A nautical theme was chosen for 
the book. Following a-letter of wel- 
come by the local classroom-teach- 
ers president, the first section, “Ad- 
mirals of the Fleet,” included letters 
of welcome from the city: commis- 
sioner of education, the president 
of the board of education, and the 
superintendent of schools. Pictures 
of the administrative personnel ac- 
companied brief statements describ- 
ing their departments. 

The second section, “Ballast,” an- 
swered questions concerning all of 
our professional associations. 

“Hit the Deck” was devoted to in- 
structional helps, policies of the sys- 
tem, and special services available 
to teachers. 

‘“Anchor - Thoughts” included 
philosophical material designed to 
inspire the best effort of the teacher 
and to keep morale high. 

The book was financed by local 
business concerns interested in mak- 
ing the teaching profession more at- 
tractive. 

Before the opening of school, a 
copy was mailed to each new teach- 
er, and every teacher in the system 
was given a souvenir copy. Enough 
copies were printed for the next 
four years. 

Letters of thanks called the book 
“delightful, interesting, and inform- 
ative.” One teacher wrote, “The 
book makes me feel that I am a part 
of a vital working unit. It serves as 
a guide in the many duties a teacher 
must perform and as a great chal- 
lenge to live up to the highest 
ideals.” 

—SYBIL MC KINLFY, past president, 
Birmingham (Alabama) Classroom 
Teachers Association. 
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Teachers in Fiction 
and Biography 


Mosr of our booklists this year are com- 
ing to the JourNAL thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. For this 
service our special thanks go to Committee 
Chairman Jessie Boyd, director of libraries, 
Oakland (Calif.) public schools; Mildred 
L. Batchelder of the ALA; and Robert A. 
Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s list was compiled and an- 
notated by Nan R. Sykes, librarian, Edison 
High School, Stockton, California. 

Fiction 

Blow the Wind Southerly by Dorothy 
Emily Stevenson. Romance of a young 
headmistress of a girls school in Scotland. 
1954. 313p. $3. Gr. 7-up. (15) 

Dawning of the Day by Elisabeth Ogil- 
vie. A regional novel concerning an island 
off the coast of Maine where the teacher, 
a war widow, becomes involved with com- 
munity feuds as well as romance. Good 
characterization. 1954. 308p. $3.50. Gr. 
9-up. (12) 

The End of the Week by Virginia 
(Chase) Perkins. A novel for and about 
women teachers concerning the inadequa- 
cies as well as the rich rewards of the 
teaching profession. 1953. 249p. $3.50. 
Adult background only. (11) 

Fair Is the Morning by Loula Grace 
Erdman. Connie’s year of teaching at 
Hickory Ridge is a triumph for her and 
a near miracle for the community. Good 
reading for girls with teaching in mind. 
1945. 186p. $2.25. Gr. 10-up. (10) 

Gold Mountain by Charlotte Paul (Mrs. 
Edward Groshell). A historical novel of 
frontier life in the 1880s and the young 
woman who went to teach in a wilderness 
logging community. 1953. 307p. $3. Gr. 
7-up. (14) 

Good Morning, Miss Dove by Frances 
Gray Patton, illustrated by Garrett Price. 
A superior story of the sentimental rela- 
tionship between a traditional teacher 
and the community in which she taught 
for 35 years. 1954. 218p. $2.75. Gr. 9-up. (3) 

Hi! Teacher by Isabel C. McLelland. 
The refreshing story of a beginning teach- 
er whose predecessor was a paragon in 
the community. A good career story for 
girls contemplating teaching. 1952. 212p. 
$2.50. Gr. 9-up. (7) 

Jane Cameron, Schoolmarm by Rita G. 
Brady. A career story for teenagers of the 
problems and triumphs of teaching in a 
rural high school. 1954. 203p. $2.50. Gr. 
8-up. (1) 

Karen’s Nursery School Project by Betty 
K. Harris. A romantic adventure in the 
field of mnursery-school teaching. 1955. 
189p. $2.75. Gr. 7-up. (13) 

Miss Willie by Janice Holt Giles. The 
new teacher from Texas attempts to im- 
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prove conditions in her Piney Ridge, 
Kentucky, school community but is suc- 
cessful only after she marries a “Ridge- 
man” and.becomes one of them. 1951. 
268p. $3. Gr. 8-up. (18) 

My Sky Is Blue by Loula Grace Erdman. 
New Mexico furnishes the locale for this 
absorbing story of integrating school and 
community life. 1953. 218p. $2.75. Gr. 
9-up. (10) 

A Piece of Luck by Frances Gray Patton. 
Thirteen stories, including more “Miss 
Dove.” 1955. 248p. $3. Gr. 9-up. (3) 

The Prodigal Pedagogue by Terrel 
Howard Bell. Working against heavy odds, 
a young superintendent succeeds in build- 
ing a new school system for the children of 
Lapidary Valley. 1955. 276p. $3.50. Adult. 
(6) 

Sixty Miles North by Ann Cattell. The 
saga of a teacher in a rural California 
high school. 1953. 178p. $3. Gr. 8-up. (2) 

Stones of the House by Theodore Mor- 
rison. A humanized novel covering one 
year of the life of a college president with 
the attendant administrative difficulties he 
encountered. 1953. 375p. $3.50. Adult. (17) 

Susan Cornish by Rebecca Caudill. An 
idealistic 18-year-old girl brings new life 
and hope to an impoverished share-crop- 
ping community while teaching in their 
country school. 1955. 286p. $2.75. Gr. 8-12. 
(17) 


Biographies 

Helen Keller: Sketch for a Portrait by 
Van Wyck Brooks. The new biography of 
Helen Keller. 1956. 192p. $3. Gr. 9-up. (5) 

The Little Professor of Piney Woods by 
Beth Feagles Day. The biography of Pro- 
fessor Laurence Jones, a Negro educator, 
and his contribution to his people. 1955. 
192p. $2.95. Gr. 9-up. (13) 

Many a Good Crusade by Virginia Cro- 
cheron Gildersleeve. Memoirs of the dean 
of Barnard College including many im- 
portant historical educational events. 1954. 
434p. $5. Gr. 9-up. (11) 

Spark for My People by Ella Earls Cot- 
ton. A sociological autobiography of a 
Negro teacher and her 40 years of teaching 
in the South. 1954. 288p. $4. Adult. (6) 

Teacher: Anne Sullivan Macy by Helen 
Keller; intro. by Nell Braddy Henney. The 
biography of one of the greatest teachers 
of the blind related by her renowned, life- 
long pupil, Helen Keller, 1955. $4.50. 247p. 
Gr. 9-Adult. (4) 

The Thread That Runs So True by 
Jesse Stuart. This autobiography of Jesse 
Stuart describes his experiences as a teach- 
er in a one-room schoolhouse, a principal 
in a large high school, and superintendent 
of schools in Greenwood County, Ken- 
tucky. Plenty of courage, hardships, and 
fun. 1949. 293p. $3. Young adults. (16) 

Until Victory by Louise (Hall)' Tharp. 
A biography of Horace Mann and his wife 
Mary Peabody. The story of a nineteenth- 
century educator and his time. 1953. 367p. 
$5. Gr. 12-up. (9) 

Windows for the Crown Prince by Eliza- 
beth Janet (Gray) Vining. An account of 
the four years the author spent teaching 
Crown Prince Okihito at the Imperial 
Court of Japan. Pure inspiration for a 
prospective teacher. 1952. 320p. $4. Adult. 
(8) 








List of Publishers 
(1) Abelard-Schuman Co., Inc., 404 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 
(2) Comet Press Books, 11 W. 42nd St., 


- New York 36. 


* (3) Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 432 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

(4) Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22 

(5) E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th 
Ave., New York 10. 

(6) The Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

(7) Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

(8) J. B. Lippincott Co., 227-231 S. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 5. 

(9) Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. 

(10) -Longman’s, Green & Co., Inc., 55 
5th Ave., New York 3. 

(11) The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 
New York 11. 

(12) McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

(18) Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 4th St., 
New York 18. 

(14) Random House, Inc., 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

(15) Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

(16) Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 5th 
Ave., New York 17. 

(17) Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. 

(18) Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Quotation Corner 


Mishaps are like knives that either 
serve us or cut us as we grasp them by 
the blade or the handle.—JaMeEs RUs- 
SELL LOWELL 


That man who lives for self alone 
Lives for the meanest mortal known. 
—JOAQUIN MILLER 


Is not life a hundred times too short 
for us to bore ourselves?—NiETZSCHE 


Books are the legacies that a great 
genius leaves to mankind, which are de- 
livered down from generation to gen- 
eration, as presents to the posterity of 
those who are yet unborn.—JOSEPH AD- 
DISON 


Curiosity is one of the permanent 
and certain characteristics of a vigor- 
ous mind.—SsAMUEL JOHNSON 


We are not weak if we make a proper 
use of those means which the God of 
Nature has placed in our power... . 
The battle, sir, is not to the strong 
alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, 
the brave.—PATRICK HENRY 


It is with narrow-souled people as 
with narrow-necked bottles; the less 
they have in them the more noise they 
make in pouring out.—ALEXANDER POPE 
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FROM EVERYBODY'S POINT OF VIEW 


A NWI 


IS THE RIGH 


Principals have discovered that students 
trained on IBM Electrics type better and 
faster on all typewriters—even manuals. 
And this results in happier, more confident 
students who are getting the best possible 
training for the best jobs of the future. 


Teachers say their jobs are so much 
easier and more successful when they 
teach on IBM Electrics. Complicated car- 
riage and stroking drills can be eliminated 
or simplified—leaving more time to con- 
centrate on overall typing techniques. 


S590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


International Business Machines Corporation IBM ELECTRIC 
® 


TYPEWRITERS Cc 
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WM ELECTRICS 
OVE TO MAKE 






School board members are aware of the 
growing trend toward electrics in modern 
business today —and of the preference for 
the IBM Electric*. They feel schools must 
keep pace with this trend in order to 
prepare students best for future jobs. 


ad 


le 


| Superintendents find the IBM Electric is 
| undoubtedly the best typewriter buy for 
1f today’s school needs. Because schools can 
§ expect longer and better service from the 
IBM, the per-student cost of a switch to 
the IBM Electric is surprisingly low. 





ERS|}OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 
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An Elementary-School Teacher 


You can obtain the following helpful 
materials, subject to the usual quantity 
discounts, from the NEA or its units 
listed below, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Cash must accompany 
orders of $1 or less. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Audio-Visual Materials and Publica- 
tions. Lists materials available from 
various NEA units, with annotations 
and prices. -Mimeographed. 8p. Free. 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. 

Film Today. Guide to better teach- 
ing when using educational films. 1955. 
16p. 20¢. DAVI. 

How To Use Your Bulletin Board 
by D. A. Johnson and C. E. Olander. 
Discusses topics, technics, supplies, 
“tricks of trade.” Illustrated. 12p. 50¢. 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 

National Tape Recording Catalog 
and 1955 Supplement. Lists 800 tape- 
recorded educational programs avail- 
able from National Tape Repository. 
Catalog: 32p. 50¢. Supplement: 25¢. 
DAVI. 


Child Guidance 


Guidance for Today’s Children. 33rd 
yearbook, National Elementary Prin- 
cipal. 1954. 278p. $3.50. Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 


Exceptional Children 

Education of the Gifted. Analysis of 
the problems in teaching superior stu- 
dents. 1950. 88p. 50¢. Educational 
Policies Commission. 

Films on the Handicapped. Anno- 
tated directory. 56p. $1. Internatl. 
Council for Exceptional Children. 


Improving Instruction 

Bases for Effective Learning. 3st 
yearbook, National Elementary Prin- 
cipal. 1952. 390p. $3. DESP. 

Creating a Good Environment for 
Learning. Shows teachers, parents, and 
others creating conditions and arrang- 
ing surroundings which foster learn- 
ing. 1954. 308p. $3.75. Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

Education, for Al! American Chil- 
dren. Reports superior practices in ele- 
mentary schools. Basic policies for ele- 
mentary education. 1948. 292p. $1. 
EPC, 

Human Values in the Elementary 
School. Designed to give practical help 
to teachers in planning program to 
guide children to good behavior and 
social habits. 1952. 95p. $1. DESP. 

Rural Service Teaching Briefs. Series 
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of how-to-do-it leaflets on problems of 
rural elementary teachers. Four to six 
briefs planned annually. 10¢ each. 
Dept. of Rural Education. 

School Marks and Promotions. Dis- 
cussion pamphlet No. 9. 15¢. Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers. 

Selected Bibliography for Curricu- 
lum Workers. 1955 edition. $1. ASCD. 

Teacher Load—Teacher Lift. Report 
by Committee on Teacher Load in rela- 
tion to effective teaching. Single copy, 
free; two or more, 15¢ each. DCT. 

The Three R’s in the Elementary 
School. Indicates that abilities and skills 
in the Three Rs are best developed 
in total, meaningful setting, not in 
isolated periods of school day. 152p. 
$1.50. ASCD. 

What Research Says to the Teacher. 
Series of nine pamphlets entitled: 
Teaching Reading, Teaching Arithme- 
tic, Teaching Spelling, Teaching Hand- 
writing, Personality Adjustment of In- 
dividual Children, The Learning Proc- 
ess, Evaluating and Reporting Pupil 
Progress, Guided Study and Home- 
work, Teaching High-School Mathe- 
matics. Prepared jointly by Department 
of Classroom Teachers and American 
Educational Research Assn. 25¢ each. 


Kindergarten-Primary 
Happy Journey. Handbook for par- 


ents whose children will soon enter 
kindergarten or first grade. Published 
jointly by National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 1953. 32p. 40¢. NSPRA. 

Kindergarten - Primary Education. 
Annotated and indexed bibliography. 
36p. 50¢. Dept. of Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education. 

Let’s Look at Kindergartens. Dis- 
cusses aims and standards of kindergar- 
tens. l6p. 25¢. KPE. 


HUMBLE OR NOBLE? 


I admit that your vocation is la- 
borious, but I utterly deny that 
it is tragic or deplorable, as you 
call it. To be a schoolmaster is 
next to being a king. Do ee 
count it a mean em 

imbue the minds of your pom 
citizens in their earnest years with 
the best literature and with the 
love of Christ, and to return them 
to their country honest and virtu- 
ous men? In the opinion of fools 
it is a humble task, but in fact it 
is the noblest of occupations. 
Even among the heathen it was 
always a noble thing to deserve 
well of the state, and no one 
serves it better than the molders 
of raw boys. 

—Erasmus 


Moral and Spiritual Values 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools. Analysis of basic issues. 
Includes recommendations for teach- 
ing. 1951. 100p. $1. EPC. 


Physical Education 


A Checklist on School Athletics. List 
of 100 questions for measuring prac- 
tices and opinions. 1954. 12p. 10¢. EPC. 

Children in Focus, Their Health and 
Activity. Timely book on health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation in ele- 
mentary school. 1954 yearbook. 288p. 
$3.50. American Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrédtion. 

Desirable Athletic Competition for 
Children. Guide concerning athletics 
for children. 35¢. AAHPER. 

Physical Education in Small Schools. 
3rd edition, 1954. 162p. $1. AAHPER. 

School Athletics: Problems and Poli- 
cies. Emphasizes athletics for all. Con- 
tains recommendations for elementary 
schools. 1954. 116p. $1. EPC. 


Reading 

Janie Learns To Read. Handbook to 
help parents understand modern 
schools’ reading program and how they 
can help. Published jointly by NSPRA 
and DESP. 1954. 40p. 50¢. 

Reading for Today’s Children. 34th 
yearbook, National Elementary Prin- 
cipal. 1955. 278p. $3.50. DESP. 

This Business About Johnny and 
His Reading. Portfolio of eight timely 
reprints from national magazines and 
other sources on controversy over teach- 
ing of reading in today’s schools. Con- 
tains facts, figures, and research find- 
ings to use in community. $1. NSPRA. 


School Libraries 
Elementary-School Libraries Today. 


30th yearbook, National Elementary 
Principal. 1951. 312p. $3. DESP. 


School Public Relations 


A Father Looks at Progressive Edu- 
cation. Illustrated booklet by news- 
paperman Gladwin Hill. 1955. 16p. 
25¢. NSPRA. 

It Starts in the Classroom Newslet- 
ter. Monthly four-page report of class- 
room-inspired, classroom-tested public- 
relations technics. Published Sept. thru 
May. $2 per year, NSPRA. 


Science 

A Bibliography of Reference Books 
for Elementary Science. George G. Mal- 
linson and Jacqueline Buck Mallinson. 
Reference books other than textbooks 
which may be used for elementary sci- 
ence. Rev. 1956. 50¢. Natl. Science 
Teachers Assn. 

Elementary School Science Bulletin. 
Includes practical ideas for elementary- 
science teacher. Six issues annually. 
Included, if requested, in $4 member- 
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ship in NSTA; school membership: $5 
for Science Teacher, 10 copies of each 
issue of Bulletin, and other services. 

Safety thru Elementary Science. Safe 
use of toys, tools, machines, electricity; 
hazards caused by animals and plants; 
harmful reptiles, insects, arachnids, 
and plants. 1949. 40p. 50¢. National 
Commission on Safety Education and 
National Science Teachers Association. 

Science Bibliography. George G. Mal- 
linson and Jacqueline Buck (Mallin- 
son). Includes textbooks. for elemen- 
tary science. 1954. 12p. 50¢. NSTA. 

Science for Today’s Children. 32nd 
yearbook, National Elementary Prin- 
cipal. 1953. 311p. $3. DESP. 

Science Teaching Today. Designed 
for use in upper elementary and junior 
high-school grades. Set of seven vol- 
umes, $4.50. Titles: Experiments with 
Water, Experiments with Air, Experi- 
ences with Heat, Experiences with 
Fuels and Fire, Experiences with Mag- 
netism and Electricity, Experiences 
with Sound, and Experiences with 
Light and Color. 75¢ each. NSTA. 


Social Studies 


Skills in Social Studies. Helen Mc- 
Cracken Carpenter, editor. 24th year- 
book. 1953. 282p. $3; clothbound, 
$3.50. Natl. Council for the Social 
Studies. 


National Honor Scholarships 


NaTionaAL Honor Society scholar- 
ships for 1956 total $17,500. Eligible to 
qualify for these scholarships and 
awards are a limited number of mem- 
bers of all active and authorized school 
chapters of the National Honor Society. 

Candidates must have completed all 
requirements for graduation and ad- 
mission to an accredited college or uni- 
versity between September 1, 1955, and 
September 1, 1956. In general, eligible 
members are seniors of the midyear or 
May-June classes of 1956 planning to 
enter college in 1956. 

The scholarships run from $1500 
(the A. K. Oliver Scholarships) to $50 
cash awards, There are 12 $500 Grolier- 
Americana Teacher Education scholar- 
ships for qualified candidates who 
agree to enter the teaching profession. 

Administering these scholarships is a 
scholarship board of five nationally 
known school administrators represent- 
ing the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals (an NEA de- 
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Social Education of Young Children. 
Mary Willcockson, editor. Curriculum 
Series No. 4. rev. ed. 1955. 12Ip. $2. 
NCSS. 


Social Studies for Older Children: 
Program for Grades 4, 5, and 6. Lo- 
retta E. Klee, editor. Curriculum Series 
No. 5. 1953. 139p. $2. NCSS. 


Teaching Arithmetic 


Arithmetic Teacher. Journal of 
Mathematics Department. Devoted to 
improvement of teaching mathematics 
in kindergarten and all grades of the 
elementary school. Subscription fee of 
$3 includes membership in National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics; 
$5, institutional. 

Emerging Practices in Mathematics 
Education, 22nd Yearbook, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA. Describes practices found useful 
and successful in teaching mathematics. 
448p. $4.50. $3.50 to NCTM members. 

Number Stories of Long Ago by 
David Eugene Smith. Probable history 
of numbers in story form, with section 
on number puzzles. 160p. 75¢. NCTM. 

Numbers and Numerals by David 
Eugene Smith and Jekuthiel Ginsburg. 
Illustrated account of history of num- 
bers. 62p. 35¢. NCTM. 


Next month: If you are a science teacher 


partment) and the National Honor 
Society. Write NASSP for further in- 
formation. 


NEA Membership Growth 


Tue Centennial Action Program 
membership objective for 1957 is 764,- 
298. Many local associations are report- 
ing 100% enrolments. Kansas City, 
Kansas, has entered upon its 32nd year 
of complete enrolment, according to 
F. L. Schlagle, superintendent of 
schools and NEA state director. 


On December 8, 1955, NEA’s total 
enrolment was 511,716 as compared to 
476,145 on the same date last year—a 
pickup of 35,571. The gain is en- 
couraging, according to R. B. Marston, 
director of membership, but there is 
still a long way to go to reach the goal 
set for the NEA Centennial Conven- 
tion in 1957. 


“College Advisement Nights’’ 


Tue Los Angeles city schools held 
four “college advisement” nights one 
week last fall to help some 78,000 in- 
terested senior high-school students de- 
cide what college or university to 
attend, 

Representatives from 35 colleges and 
universities participated in the series 
of “college advisement” nights. High- 
school seniors were encouraged to at- 
tend and to bring their parents. 


Two Five-Week Term 
June 11-July 13; July 16-Au 


Progra 
Agriculture, Coy 


bps supplement the regu- 
am. 


Wyoming offers 
for study and reg 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


| Name 
St. and No. 
City and State 


Roacial Labeesst «. nnintssnisinmtiiaisiibactnetmms 


-IN Steek or Wood 


en enh Lem: 7-4 ben's se am ¢-0:) @ oo 


Saw WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Maw AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P REDINGTON4&CO. 
DEPT. 265 SCRANTON 2, PA.) 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


AUTHORS: TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 
If you are the talented author of an un- 
published manuscript, let us help you gain 
the recognition you deserve. We will publish 
your edit, design, print, pro- 

itl Low subsidies, 


for free booklet, Dept. EA-156. 
COMET PRESS BOOKS 11 W. 42 ST., N.Y. 36, 87.Y. 





OR 


One publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.) , Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. Order other 
items from addresses given. 


Arts and Crafts 


Art for Children’s Growing. Designed 
to help adults understand the develop- 
mental characteristics of children’s art and 
find ways of encouraging growth of ex- 
pression in the visual arts. 1955. 48p. 75¢. 
Assn. for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 15th St. N. W., Washington 
5, D. C. 


Classroom Aids 


Felt Boards for Teaching by Charles H. 
Dent and Ernest F. Tiemann. Third in the 
“Bridges for Ideas” series, this handbook 
gives suggestions for making and using 
felt boards. 1955. 26p. $1. Quantity dis- 
counts. Visual Instruction Bureau, Div. 
of Extension, Univ. of Texas, Austin. 


Curriculum 
Living and Learning in the Kindergar- 
ten. Illustrated curriculum guide pub- 
lished by the Baltimore Public Schools. 
1954. 136p. $1. Bureau of Publications, 
School Administration Building, Balti- 
more 18. 


What Should Our Schools Accomplish? 
A guide to goals and curriculum in the 
public schools. 1955. 84p. Single copies 
free. Nat. Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 2 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


Debate Materials 


Community-Junior Colleges Extend Edu- 
cational Opportunities for Youth by Jesse 
P. Bogue and S. V. Martorana. Discussion 
of national high-school debate topic for 
1955-56. Free. American Assn. of Junior 
Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Economics 
Teachers Guide to Community Re- 
sources in Economic Education. High- 
school level. 1955. 65p. $1. Joint Council 
on Economic Education, 2 W. 46th St., 
New York 36. 


Science 


Operation Moon by R. Will Burnett. 
Possibilities and problems of space-travel 
outlined for junior and senior high-school 
students. 1955. 48p. 60¢. Science Research 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


Guidance 
Two’s a Team, developed by the Na- 
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tional Child Labor Committee with as- 
sistance from the United States Employ- 
ment Service and school personnel. 1955. 
llp. Single copies free. Additional copies 
15¢. Quantity discounts. Order from Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 


Teaching as a Career by Earl W. Ander- 
sen. A much needed service to young men 
and women considering preparation for 
teaching. U. S. Office of Education bulletin 
1955, No. 2. 20p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


Music 

Music for Children with Special Needs. 
A handbook for teachers of exceptional 
children, prepared by the Music Profes- 
sional Committee of the California School 
Supervisors Association, Southern Section. 
1955. 29p. $1.05. Order from Frances Cole, 
chairman, MPC, 200 S. Lexington Ave., El 
Monte, Calif. 


Reading 
Teaching Reading by Arthur I. Gates. 
What research says to the teacher; No. 1. 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
American Educational Research Assn. 
(NEA departments) . 1953. 33p. 25¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. NEA. 


Research Helps in Teaching the Lan- 
guage Arts, a report prepared by Harold 


G. Shane for the Assn. for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA. 1955. 
80p. $1. NEA. 


Portfolio of Teaching Techniques No. 2. 
Self-help pointers for teachers, compiled 
by the editors of the Teacher’s Letter. 
1955. 48p. 75¢. Arthur C. Croft Publi- 
cations, 100 Garfield Ave., New London, 
Conn. 


Recreation 


Research in Recreation Completed in 
1953 and 1954. Listing of research stud- 
ies in this field. 1955. 25p. $1. National 
Recreation Assn., 8 W. 8th St. New 
York 11. 


School Shop 


School Shop—Learn Safe Work Habits 
Here. A joint publication of the Division 
of Vocational Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, U. S. Dept. of HEW, and 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor. A safety guide for 
pre-employment training. 1955. 15p. 10¢. 
Quantity discounts. Supt. Doc. 


School Building 


Together We Build. Reprint of articles 
on elementary-school building needs. NEA 
JournaL, Feb.-May 1955. 14p. 10¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. NEA. 


The Forward Look of FTA 


State commissions on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards are rapidly offering to develop 
and guide Future Teachers of 
America. The following report that 
they have accepted this responsibil- 
ity: Arizona, Florida, Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York, Utah. 

Forty-three state education asso- 
ciations are using a unified plan for 
servicing FTA. This means that all 
applications, dues, and reports are 
channeled thru the office of the 
state education association. 

Fifty-three state education asso- 
ciations now have state FTA or- 
ganizations as an integral part of 
the associations. These future teach- 
ers groups hold workshops and 
statewide meetings, and many of 
them publish a newssheet. 

There are over 570 college-stu- 
dent local associations (FTA chap- 
ters) with a membership of over 
29,500. In these chapters, students 
are learning the role of professional 
organizations thru associate mem- 
bership in both NEA and their own 
state education association. 

In the junior and senior high- 
schools there are more than 2440 


clubs thru which approximately 62,- 
000 students are exploring teaching 
as a career. 

Colorado’s FTA state program 
and the FTA chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota each received 
a National FTA Honor Award for 
1954-55. 

Largest chapters include: 

Iowa State Teachers College, Ce- 
dar Falls, 612; Bob Jones Univer- 
sity, Greenville, S. C., 452; Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, 372; 
State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa., 332; Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, 320; Kent State Uni- 
versity, Ohio, 316; North Texas 
State College, Denton, 244; State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Pa., 


206; State Teachers College, Pitts- 


burg, Kansas, 204; Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, Norman, 189; St. Olafs Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., 188; State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., 
186; University of Akron, Ohio, 
179; State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., 161; University of 
Missouri, Columbia, 180; LaMar 
State College, Beaumont, Texas, 
135; Augsburg College, Minneap- 
olis, 106. 

—WILDA F. FAUST, chief, Future 
Teachers of America. 
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Jan. 6-7: Regional conference, Natl. 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA, Boston. 

Jan. 9-10: Regional conference, NCTEPS, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 12-14: Annual executive session, 
Natl. Commission on Safety Education, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 13-14: Regional 
NCTEPS, NEA, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jan. 16-17: Regional conference, 
NCTEPS, NEA, Chicago. 

Jan. 20-21: Regional conference, 
NCTEPS, NEA, Kansas City, Kans. 

Jan. 23-24: Regional conference, 
NCTEPS, NEA, Salt Lake City. 

Jan. 27-28: Regional conference, 
NCTEPS, NEA, San Francisco. 

Feb. 3-5: South Central regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
Austin, Texas. 

Feb. 13-212 Internatl. conference on edu- 
cational research, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Assn., NEA, 
and supported largely by a grant from 
Unesco; Atlantic City. 

Feb. 14: Conference on education in a 
dangerous era, NEA Defense Commission 
and Nebraska State Education Assn., 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

Feb. 15-17: Southern district convention, 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, NEA, Nash- 
ville. 

Feb. 16-18: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago. 

Feb. 16-18: Joint meeting, UBEA Re- 
search Foundation; Administrators Divi- 
sion of UBEA; Natl. Assn. of Business 
Teacher Training Institutions, UBEA; and 
U. S. Chapter, Internatl. Society for Busi- 
ness Education, United Business Educa- 
tion Assn., NEA, Chicago. 

Feb. 17: Conference on education in a 
dangerous era, NEA Defense Commission 
and Ohio Education Assn., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Feb. 18-23: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City. NEA groups that will meet in 
Atlantic City in connection with the AASA 
convention include: American Educational 
Research Assn., Natl. Art Education Assn., 
Natl. Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, Natl. School Public Relations 
Assn., Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Dept. 
of Home Economics, Dept. of Rural Edu- 
cation, Natl. Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment; Defense Commission. 

Feb. 24-26: Annual meeting, NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Feb. 25-29: 40th annual convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, NEA, 
Chicago. 

Mar. 5-7: Eleventh annual natl. confer- 
ence, Assn. for Higher Education, NEA, 
Chicago 

Mar. 7-10: Annual meeting, Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, Denver. 


conference, 
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Mar. 9-10: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
Pendleton, Oreg. 

Mar. 12-17: Natl. convention, NEA De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, De- 
troit. 

Mar. 14-17: Fourth natl. convention of 
the Natl. Science Teachers Assn., NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 15-17: North Central regional con- 
ference, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Min- 
neapolis. 

Mar. 19-23: 11th annual conference, Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, New York. 

Mar. 22-24: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, NEA, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 

Mar. 22-25: Natl. convention, Natl. Assn. 
of Deans of Women, NEA, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 24-30: Natl. convention, American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, jointly with Midwest regional 
conference, NEA, Chicago. 


Professional 
Leaders 


(The following are officers for 1955-56) 


National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators 


RALPH E. Crow, 
director of Adult 
Education, Cleve- 
land public 
schools, was inau- 
gurated as presi- 
dent of the Natl. 
Assn. of Public 
School Adult Edu- 
cators at its an- 
nual conference in 
St. Louis, Nov. 
9-10. 

Everett C. Preston, director of Adult 
Education, Board of Education, Tren- 
ton, N. J., was appointed conference 
chairman of the 1956 conference which 
will be held in Atlantic City on Nov. 
8-9. Dr. Preston is vicepresident. Carl 
Minich, director of Adult Education, 
Amherst Central School, Snyder, N. Y., 
was appointed program chairman. 


Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents of the 
Department of Rural Education 


President: Harry W. Gross, district 
supt. of schools of Nassau County, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

First vicepresident: W. F. Loggins, 
supt., Greenville County schools, S. C. 

Second vicepresident: L. M. Dimmitt, 
supt., King County schools, Seattle. 

New and continuing members of the 
executive committee: 

Helen J. Nelson, supt., Albany 
County schools, Laramie, Wyo.; John 

(Continued on page 58) 


FREE 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
PROJECT BOOKLETS 


gmt E ACHERS 


, 
WIDE VARIETY ga — AN 


OF SUBJECTS Nae 


Two valuable cts §S 
covering class room proj- 
ects in Ceramics, Ceramics 
without a kiln, How to 
Make Molds, Wirecraft, 
Feltcraft, Woodcraft, 
Rusticraft, Planters, Patio 
Furniture, Metalcraft, 
Metal Etching, Glass 
Etching, Casting with 
Liquid Plastics, Waxcraft, 
How to Make Beautiful 
Jewelry, How to Imbed 
Biological Specimens, Liq- 
uid Marble, Gemcraft 
Without Tools, Plastic 
Putty, Porcelain, Lami- 
nating and many other 
subjects are available to 
teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. 

The booklets are Free of 
Charge if you will send 
us the name of the school 
and the subject or sub- 
jects in which you have 
the most interest. 

PLASTICAST CO. 
6612 N. Clark St. 


PLASTICAST CO, | Dept. | PC-1 15 
6612 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, 


Send me the following booklets. . . 


67 Days $ 
AROUND 1x WORLD *..--" “1388 
By air from $1798. Japan & Orient from $978. a 
See more... spend tess. Write for booklet 6. 
EUrope com--+-s99 
Sillege create tips. 5085 ee wales —_ 

% For the Young of ali Ages” 

A Ask Your Travel Agent 
SITA. 545 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, Dept. Ni. MU 2-6544 
SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 
Member of the Southern Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools. 
JULY 14 to AUGUST 25, 1956 
Intensive courses in Spanish and English Languages, 
Liberal Arts, Architecture, Field Geography, Folk- 
lore, Arts pa Crafts. 


ING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
For iieswond” literature: 


Instituto Tecnelogico de 


Escuela de Verano — Monterrey, N.L. 





Teachers For 
CALIFORNIA 


Experienced or inexperienced elementary 
teachers, write us for free information 
about certification. 


California needs more elementary teachers. 
We serve best locations, are well informed 
on local requirements and conditions. Ex- 
perienced elementary teachers often start 
at $4600 or more, with future potential to 
$6000. Milder climate, more security, better 
living, and ideal teaching conditions. 


MID-TERM POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


No registration fee. Individual attention 
and complete coverage from California’s 
pioneer agency. 
KEMP AGENCY 
Established 1909 
San Francisco 5, California 


Dept. B 
681 Market St. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
+e Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tel! 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-N, Chicago 26, U1. 


Good News! 


For teachers who grade conscientiously 


THE E-Z GRADER 


drastically simplifies grading 
This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives 
the right grade instantly for any grading 
problem. 
NO FIGURING NECESSARY 
End all arguments with doubting pupils 
Assign any number of questions 
Available -exelusively by mail order— 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Send Now Utter Delight Guaranteed 
The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. N 
3001 Corydon Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 


colors. 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


Write for samples, brochure and 


PLAYGROUND, RECREATION 
AND SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
Best in line of 
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A. Torrens, supt., Lee County schools, 
Dixon, Ill.; Ernest W. Barker (out- 
going president) , supt., Pottawattamie 
County schools, Council Bluffs, lowa; 
James E. Butts, supt., Blair County 
schools, Hollidaysburg, Pa.; R. E. Har- 
ris., supt., Caldwell County schools, 
Lockhart, Texas. 


Department of Audio-Visual 


Instruction 


President: Walter A. Wittich, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Vicepresident: L. C. Larson, direc- 
tor, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

Past president: Lee W. Cochran, ex- 
ecutive assistant, Extension Division, 
State University of lowa, Iowa City. 

New delegates-at-large: Walter S. 
Bell, director, audio-visual education, 
Atlanta (Ga.) public schools; Robert 
deKieffer, director, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; Margaret W. Divizia, 
supervisor, audio-visual section, Los 
Angeles city schools; Henry R. Mc- 
Carty, director, West Texas Coopera- 
tive, Audio-Visual Service, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock; J. J. Mc- 


fo] ah 


Administration 


School Board Superintendent Rela- 
tionships (34th Yearbook, American 
Assn. of School Administrators). De- 
fines partnership roles of board mem- 
bers and superintendents in anecdotal 
style. Feb. 1956. $5. One copy free to 
AASA members. Quantity discounts. 
AASA, NEA. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Instructional Materials edited by 
Floyde E. Brooker. Official magazine of 
the NEA Dept. of Audio-Visual In- 
struction. To point the way to more 
effective use of instructional materials. 
Date of first issue, Feb. 1956, and 
monthly thereafter except July, Aug., 
and Sept. 32p. Yearly subscription $4. 
Free to members of DAVI. 

A Directory of Graduate Programs 
for the Professional Education of 
Audio-Visual Supervisors, Directors, 
and Building Coordinators by L. C. 
Larson and Edwin G. Cohen. Includes 
descriptions of programs in 50 institu- 
tions in 26 states. Information is also 
given on problems relating to profes- 
sional studies in audio-visual educa- 
tion. The directory is a project of the 


Pherson, director, Audio-Visual Con- 
sultation Bureau, Wayne University, 
Detroit. 


AACTE Associate Secretary 


RicHarp E. Lawrence, former as- 
sistant professor at Northern Illinois 
State College, De Kalb, has been named 
associate secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, an NEA department. 


Hilda Maehling Honored 


“THe Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education 
Association of the United States proud- 
ly presents this citation to Hilda 
Maehling.” Thus began the tribute, 
presented at the DCT banquet in Chi- 
cago, of classroom teachers everywhere 
to Miss Maehling’s leadership. They 
eulogized her for “undaunted faith and 
inspiring enthusiasm,” for “initiative 
and organizational skill,” for ‘“dedi- 
cated service.” 

Miss Maehling served as executive 
secretary of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers from 1942 to 1955. 
The tribute was presented in recogni- 
tion of her appointment as assistant 
executive secretary of NEA for Profes- 
sional Development and Welfare. 


Professional Education Committee of 
the NEA Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, chaired by Kenneth D. 
Norberg. Oct. 1955. 48p. 50¢. Quantity 
discounts. DAVI, NEA. 

Audio-Visual Centers in Colleges and 
Universities. A brochure containing 166 
visuals covering the nature and func- 
tion of the AV centers, space and equip- 
ment needs, special campus features, 
six case studies, 115-item classified bib- 
liography, lists of suggested production 
equipment, and a directory of 239 
manufacturers and distributors. Fourth 
in the series “Planning Schools for Use 
of Audio-Visual Materials.” Sept. 1955. 
140p. $1.50. Quantity discounts. $1 to 
DAVI members. DAVI, NEA. 


Classroom Teachers 


Official Report, 1954-55, Department 
of Classroom Teachers. Contains the 
reports of the officers and committees 
for last year and the platform and res- 
olutions of Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Oct. 1955. 99p. Single copies 
free. Dept. of Classroom ‘Teachers, 
NEA. 


Guidance 


Counseling and Guidance in General 
Education edited by Melvene Draheim 
Hardee under sponsorship of the AHE’s 
Natl. Committee on General Educa- 
tion, NEA. 1955. 444p. $5. Order from 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 
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Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


Teachers Guide for Physical Educa- 
tion for High School Students by 
Dorothy R. Mohr. Rich in suggestions 
for both classroom and activity teach- 
ing. Sample checklists and lists of 
source materials. 1955. 64p. 50¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Desk copies free. Ameri- 
can Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, NEA. 

How We Do It Game Book edited 
by Eleanor Parker King. A collection 
of the best original games that have 
appeared in the “How We Do It” col- 
umn of the Journal of Health—Physical 
Education—Recreation. Printed loose- 
leaf style to insert in a standard binder 
so that games may be added from the 
magazine feature. 1956. 218p. $2.50. 
Quantity discounts. AAHPER, NEA. 


Higher Education 


Research in General Education In- 
struction, 1955—selected and annotated 
bibliography of research articles having 
implications for general education in- 
struction, by Paul L. Dressel for the 
Natl. Committee on General Education 
of the Assn. for Higher Education. 
1955. 2lp. 25¢. Quantity discounts. 
AHE, NEA. 


Mathematics Education 


Teaching High-School Mathematics 
by Howard F. Fehr. Prepared by Dept. 
of Classroom Teachers in cooperation 
with American Educational Research 
Assn. Ninth in series, “What Research 
Says to the Teacher.” Nov. 1955. 32p. 
25¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 

How To Develop a Teaching Guide 
in Mathematics by Mildred Keiffer and 
Anna Marie Evans. Discusses steps in 
the development of a teaching guide, 
principles, content, and use, with an 
annotated bibliography. Nov. 1955. 10p. 
40¢. Quantity discounts. Natl. Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 


Professional Organizations 


The National Education Association 
—Some Basic Facts About America’s 
Largest Professional Organization. In- 
tended primarily for laymen, this leaflet 
answers the questions most frequently 
asked concerning the nature, control, 
and activities of the NEA. Nov. 1955. 
16p. Free. Defense Commission, NEA. 


Secondary Education 


The 1955 Student Council Yearbook. 
Comprehensive summary of the work 
and progress of the activities of student 
councils in secondary schools thruout 
America. 1955. 224p. Free to student 
councils which are members of NASC. 
$1.50. Natl. Assn. of Student Councils 
of the Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals, NEA. 
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Tue current list of all-star NEA builders 
includes those who enrolled one or more new 
life members in October. Each star ¥& in- 
dicates recruitment of 10 NEA life members; 


each circled star ©, 50 NEA life members. 


Theodore L. Abell [IIl.] x4 20 
Dorothy C. Ash [Iowa] ¥¥& 25 
Dallas G. — [Idaho] ¥& 10 
Frank Balthis [Ill.] %& 19 

Walter H. od aon [Ind.] % 13 
Eleanor Bly [Ind.] ¥% 16 

Calvin Brannen [Texas] Ok kX 98 
Stephen W. Brown [Calif.] %&&¥ 30 
Roye E. Bryant [Il.] Ox 63 

R. W. Burgett [Ill.] & 58 

William G. Carr [NEA staff] % 15 
Lois Carter [S. C.] ¥ 10 

Ada Coffey [Mo.] 68 

Janet Clemons [Ill.] % 12 

Charlene W. Collier [Tenn.] % 12 
Mildred Cook [Texas] xk ¥& 4 46 
Beatrice E. Cramer [N. Y.] ¥% 13 

Elmer sts [Idaho] ae 43 
Hazel Curtright [N. C.] 

Genevieve Dartt maser ty 1B 

Eugenia Davis [Texas] ¥& 17 

Nan Temple Davis [W. Va.] %&%¥&&* 43 
George H. Deer [La] OOK 178 
Samuel Dixon [Md.] ¥%¥%& 29 

Barbara B. Donoho [Calif.] % 10 

Besse Ekis [Pa.] ¥% 11 

Laura Farnam [Minn.] %&%& 28 

Arthur Feuerstein [Conn.] * 12 

Mary Fowler [N. Dak.] @ 57 

Earl C. Funderburk [N. C.] @%&% 70 
Herbert J. Goetz hes, Retell 35 

W. J. Goreham [Ill.] *% 

Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] ‘OOOkKK* 188 
Wayman R. F. Grant, Sr. [Ala.] ye 17 
Janet Grauberger [Colo.] x 13 

Stan L. Grayson [Calif.] eye x 35 

Joy Hamrin [S. Dak.] xk 49 
Milton A. Heckman [Ohio] 9 ** 20 
Barton K. Herr [IIl.] @¥& 60 

Roy Hinch [Ohio] ¥¥& 23 

Josephine Hokanson [Minn.] x 26 
Leonore Holliday [Ohio] % 10 

Jeff L. Horn [Texas] eset 44 
Dorothy Ingram [Texas] x ¥% 20 

Rachel R. Knutson [Wash.] ¥% 10 
Mabel R. Kress [Iowa] %e¥& 28 
Millicent C. Kust [IIl.] *#%¥&% 38 

Clara Lake [Pa.] x 10 

Adrien Langstaff [Mont.] ¥% 19 

Elma C. LeBlond [Conn.] #& kk 35 
Edmund C. Lee [Minn.] ¥% 14 

J. W. Letson [Ala.] ¥ 15 

Edna Lindle [Ky.] ¥& 14 

Lois Lindstrom [Colo.] % 12 

Velma Linford [Wyo.] ie tel 98 
Ruth Lowes [Texas] *#¥&¥ 3 

Bessie Lugonja [Calif.] ¥& 11 

William L. Lynn (Md.] % 13 

Arthur Maminga [Ill.] % 10 

Mildred McCormick [La.] Ok k&*&* 93 
Grace E. McDanel [Pa.] ¥% 16 

Allen Metternich [Ill.] % 12 

Harry G. Michelson [Ill.] % 13 

Clifford D. eg | [Conn.] Ox 61 
~~ A nz or 0] ¥& 10 pi 

I. Morris [N OGOk 1 
Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] 
SRO PREE CNT 

Edna Mundt [Wash. kkk 90 

C. E. Naugle [Mont.] ¥%& 14 

Robert G. Neil [Tenn.] &*¥&*& x 40 
Betty Lou Pagel [Wyo.] ¥% 12 

Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] COOK kkk 197 
Clarence I. Pease [Iowa] % 11 
Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] O@%* 127 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


tel Liclmaem 36 CHURCH ST. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 2 - AUG. 8 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Tenth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION for 
elementary and high school teachers. Conver- 
sation with individual tutor. Spanish lectures 
repeated in English af another hour. Vacation 
attractions. Pleasant mountain climate. Room 
and board in hotel or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U.S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


COLFAX IOWA 


Public Education 
in the South 


Today and Tomorrow 
Edited by Ernst W. Swanson 


and John A. Griffin 


Statistical survey of basic data on 
public school education in the South, 
assembled by the Ashmore Project, 
extending THE NEGRO AND THE 
SCHOOLS. $5.00. 


The University of North Carolina Press 


VOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you nd for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book’’. 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. N-56 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 
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WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 


Televising Your School 


One way of getting your TV show going is way Billings, Mont. did 
in televising its popular weekly show “These Are Our Kids" over KOOP-TV. 
Panel above is from McKinley School; teacher is Frank W. Kology. 


Retold here from Montana Educa- 
tion Journal is the how-to behind 
the educational and entertaining 
TV show put on by the schools of 
Billings over KOOP-TV. 


Elementary education director put it 
up to schools for or against televis- 
ing. As all were for it, schedule was 
set up by a principals’ committee 
headed by principal in charge of 
programming and scheduling. 


Billings’ program was known as THESE ARE 
our Kips—15 min. panel-type show Tues- 
days, 7:15 P.M. Each week a different school 
took over with such shows as: Ist grade, read- 
ing; 2nd grade, phonics; 3rd grade, music; 
4th grade, history; 5th grade, social studies. 
Six children in the panel but show was 
something whole class prepared. 


Night of the show it would be difficult to 
know who was more thrilled—the kids before 


the TV cameras or their classmates before 
their TV sets. For every child had a part in it. 


Program must be compact, well organized, 
carefully planned. Fifth grade teacher Frank 
W. Kology says, “show certainly sparks the 
children in their work.” And here’s one of his 
programs. 


With history and social studies lessons deal- 
ing with transportation, children chose trans- 
portation and this was integrated into a show 
covering landing of pilgrims to building of 
transcontinental R. R.Greatest difficulty was 
to isolate one topic and dramatize it into 
continuous 15 minutes of interest to public. 


A definite purpose in mind, made lessons 
very real. Children made Conestoga, stage 
coach, trains, flatboats, canal and steam- 
boats. A sand table was installed in room 
where Macadamized roads were built and 
trails for overland coach, pony express, etc. 


Day of TV show near, “teacher” was asked 
to choose the six for the panel. Permission 
slips were signed by parents... All the room 
was delighted and excited. 


Always a refreshing, tasty treat! Home 

from school, get the little lift Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives. Refreshing too. And the smooth 
pleasant chewing helps you relax. Try it. 


Palmer Petteway [Fla.] k#k&k&* 43 
Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] @@* 114 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] O@&* 70 
Carolyn A. Pohl [N. J.] %&%&%& 39 
Lena Porreca [N. J.] G@ 106 

J. Howard Quick [Tl.] %& + 23 
Gladys Robinson [S. C.] @ 52 

Lois V. Rogers [Ariz.] #& 17 

Helen Ryan [Il.] O@%%%* 137 

F. L. Schlagle [Kans.] © 52 

Emma Scott [Ark.] ¥% 16 

Glenn E. Scott [Ohio] x ¥%& 25 
Hannah I. Sessions [Idaho] ¥% 11 
Martha A. Shull [Oreg.] GOO % 163 
Arthur D. Simonds, Jr. [Md.] #&¥& 26 
Gertrude E. Sinelir [Vt.] %& 15 
Albert E. Skaggs [Oreg.] ¥ 14 
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S. R. Slade [Wis.] %&%¥&¥ 31 

May C. Smith [N. J.] x 23 
Sampson G. Smith [N. J.] ¥% 15 
Clarence Spong [Kans.] ¥& 17 
Katherine Stapp (1ll.] % 19 

John Starie [N. H.] @%&* 73 
Kathryn Stilwell [N. J.] % 13 
Laura Grothe Taylor [IIl.] % 12 
William L. Taylor [Md.] % 14 

G. Baker Thompson [Pa.] %*&* 32 
Robert K. Thompson [Conn.] % 17 
Evelyn S. Torvend [Oreg.] &*&%* 39 
John M. Urban [Pa.] % 11 

Cecil Warner [Oreg.] % 12 

Byron West [Ill.] #% 15 

Rhoda Williams [Ind.] %& 14 


‘Helen W. Wood {Ohio} 4 14 


(October 21, 1955 to November 17, 1955) 


ALABAMA—Benjamin W. Austin, Lydia G. 
Banks, Joanna Bell, Allyne Bolen, Mrs. Byrle 
J. Daugherty, Mary E. Hamilton, Colburn E. 
Hooton, Lillie B. Koyton, H. K. Majure, Grady 
Oliver, Willa M. Oliver, Armentress T. Penny, 
Josephine J. Raine, Lucille Rucker, Pearl A. 
Shelton, Dewey Tucker 

ARIZONA—Dorothy Burge, Roy P. Doyle, 
Madeline H. Hardy, Lois V. Leahy, Catherine 
Lee, William R. Lewis, Effie E. Moore, Robert 
E. Renshaw, La Vena L. Wilson 

ARKANSAS—Betty M. Anderson, Mrs. 
James Burkett, Aileen Fielding 

CALIFORNIA—William M. Alkire, Howard 
Allard, Tod A. Anton, Alexander Barsh, Wil- 
bert V. Bolliger, Finley J. Bown, Thomas E. 
Boyd, David L. Brown, Kenneth Bullock, 
Gordon M. Cinnamond, Miguel P. Decruz, 
Frank E. Dyer, Clara C. Eddie, Chester Gilpin, 
Allan G. Graber, Lawrence Green, Jr., Clarence 
F. Grubb, Jr., Charles Isham, Orr L. Kinman, 
Lynn T. Kishbaugh, Edwin R. Knapp, Ray- 
mond T. Lahar, Betty F. Lund, Robert E. Mc- 
Kay, Merrill D. McLaughlin, Kathryn McNeill, 
Morton I. Miller, Evelyn 8S. Morris, Ernest R. 
Neasham, Mary Ann Newcomb, Kenneth D. 
Phillips, David Podbielski, Jean Quarnheim, 
Richard A. Rodd, Alysmae N. Schultz, Ellen 
K. Sharp, Jesse L. Stovall, Helen Strickland, 
Margaret M. Stumpf, Alice Trueax, Calvin D. 
Turman, Gordon Warner, Theresa B. Williams, 
Darrel D. Wilson, Jack C. Wooton 

COLORADO—William J. Baldwin, Anna M. 
Buecker, Hazel B. Draper, Myrl C. Rupel, 
Harold C. Rusk, Marshall P. Sanborn, Grace 
Speckmann, Priscilla H. Stewart, Miller J. 
Stewart, Joe B. Stockton 

CONNECTICUT—Louis C. Addazio, Gordon 
E. H. Anderson, Ardis B. Chase, John Gasecki, 
John S. Kleszy, Ann Lichtner, William F. 
Paradis, Donald M. Sherk, Sidney W. Shnayer, 
Robert M. Sisterhenm, William E. Snow, Inez 
W. Stoeckert, Edward L. White, Peter .J. 
Zikowitch 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Phyllis  V. 
Cromwell, L. W. Jackson, Dorothy I. Miller 

FLORIDA-—Louise Alderson, Frank Fern- 
andez, Marvin F. Forrester, Harry Hewitt, 
Richard T. Infante, Margie V. Lowrance, Mills 
M. Lord, Jr., Alan R. Lyon, Birdie McAllister, 
Lester E. Wright 

GEORGIA—Leffler H. Akins, Eugene Bon- 
ner, Albert C. Powell, Virginia W. Shea 

HAWAII—William Fox, Phoebe Won 

IDAHO—Charles W. Abshire, Pauline S. 
Anderson, Dallas G. Ator, Madeline T. Burton, 
Thelma A. Cronk, Henry E. Crumb, David E. 
Duree, Deonne Findlay, Nettie George, Wm. 
W. Godfrey, Beverly Griffin, D. L. Griffith, 
Robert G. Hammond, John B. Hedal, Maxine 
Johnson, Richard Johnson, Jr., Jordon 5S. 
Kanikkeberg, Robert H. Leonard, Blahche B. 
Little, Robert Meserve, Harry C. Mills, Frances 
Murray, Edith Nancolas, Ethyl C. Nelson, 
Harold K. Nielsen, Larry 8. Sandmeyer, Sylvia 
Sellers, N. Arvin Spofford, Callie B. Steinbuch, 
Maryvina Stevens, Mary Tatum, Hannah 
Vosatka, Ruth Westfall, Roy <A. Weston, 
Lorine M. Wilkinson, Caryl E. Wittenberger, 
Roger R. Young 

ILLINOIS—Dorothy R. Andress, Harriet B. 
Ang, Orville Baker, Alverda A. Bastian, Leslie 
G. sedenbender, Donald W. Beltz, David N. 
Blackmer, Constance Bond, Clifton E. Boyer, 
Walter C. Briggs, Hal Burnett, J. C. Busen- 
hart, William E. Buys, Roger Cassidy, Dan 
Cox, Leonora M. Crowley, Sherwood Dees, 
Harold J. Demus, Robert E. Duncan, Lolita 
Durbin, Henry Elliott, Lynn H. Gibbs, Lynn Q. 
Gilmore, Carrie G. Hage, Earl ~ Helfers, 
Dorothea Hottenroth, Evelyn M. Hubbard, 
Mary Ihrig, Dudley James, Robert 8S. Kerr, 
Henry C. Krass, Allen H. Ligon, Mildred 
Lundahl, Wendell W. Mathis, Bernice Melms, 
E. G. Montgomery, Wilson O. Neubauer, 
Andreas N. Paloumpis, Evelyn M. Patterson, 
Ann Prescott, Raymond H. Quensel, Perry J. 
Rockwell, Jr., Kenneth G. Rushing, Elizabeth 
N. Sandell, Harold W. See, Robert F. Skelly, 
Arthur E. Tenney, Hortense Thomas, Sarah F. 
Tobin, William F. Vierling, Ruth A. Wagner, 
Helen E. Walker, Orva Belle Weston, Clarence 
E. Wilson, Elnora Wilson, O. A. Wilson, Jr., 
Marie A. Winter, Fred J. Young 

INDIANA—Raymond Blair, Claire Brode- 
rick, Helen M. Burr, Mabel A. Clevenger, Mel- 
ford L. Crisman, Mildred Eccleston, Eunice 
Martin, R. B. Miller, Lornell Mock, James H. 
Poteet, Elizabeth A. Rossiter, Ada O. Sillings, 
Anita Waymire, Harold P. Wheeler, Jr., E. 
Eloise Wright, Barbra A. Zook 

10WA—Luella Adams, Susan H. Atwell, 
Delmer H. Battrick, Margaret 8S. Bernstorf, 
Mary E. Breese, Edward M. Chuck, Jarla M. 
Clauson, Eldon Cowles, Walter O. Hayes, 
Ralph A. Hepp, Burton R. Jones, Mildred E. 
Kaisand, Zelda F. Lane, Versie D. Lounsbury, 
Helen McCord, William E. Molleck, Melvin B. 
McCurdy, Ollivene 8S. Olsen, R. M. Pennington, 
Blair C. Rosdail, Marion Satterfield, Hugh F. 
Seabury, Donald E. Simmons, Helen V. Teter, 
Catherine Watkins vit or 
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KANSAS—La Vonne Bartlett, Alta Behrens, 
Charles L. Brady, Emma Brumitt, Early M. 
Chestnut, Phil A. Cook, Sylvia I. Daniels, Carl 
Downing, Edward L. Dubowsky, Josephine 
Erickson, Bonnie Estes, E. Wayne Gerdes, 
Lewis E. Gilbreath, T. William Goodwin, Dean 
M. Hachenberg, Julian A. Johnson, Ruth Kell- 
quist, Justin E. Kifer, V. A. Klotz, Harold M. 
Lefmann, Albert K. Massey, Anita Moore, 
Amos Morris, Frank Randel, Anthony E. Roth, 
Ellanor Sewell, Buel M. Smith, Ruby W. Smith, 
arenes W. Sterling, J. D. Walden, Howard G. 

e 

KENTUCKY—Charles E. Aebersold, Mrs. G. 
W. Atkinson, Jr., Mary Browning, Fred E. 
Conn, Frances Gwinn, Odelle T. Henderson, 
Marguerite Lewis, Beverly A. Moore, Emma 
O. Parker, Florence C. Pendergast, Anna P. 
Swan, Doris J. Yochim 

LOUISIANA—Sam Adams, Shelby R. Braley, 
Leah A. Bruno, Willie B. Carter, Gertrude C. 
Howson, Mildred Maruschak, Lloyd Puckitt, 
Charley R. Smith, Jonathan W. Vaughan 

MAINE—Miles Brookes, Carroll R. McGary, 
Thurlow Pitts 

MARYLAND—Betty P. Albee, Herbert B. 
Alford, Jr., Charles T. Benson, Elizabeth W. 
Davage, Margaret Duff, Melvin E. Engelhardt, 
Laura K. Evans, Hazel L. Fogle, Francis W. 
Gates, Edward G. Heine, R. Christine Hogan, 
Richard E. Hohing, Fannie M. Jackson, Wil- 
liam 8. Jenkins, Jr., Ruth F. Johnson, Edythe 
M. Jolley, Ella R. Jones, Morgan L. Jones, 
Fannie B. Knode, Ernest W. Lee, Warren A. 
Ledford, Howard Little, Jr., Janice A. E. 
Moorehead, Earl H. Palmer, Flossie G. Pinder, 
Elizabeth F. Robinson, Leon S. Roye, Florence 
E. Snowden, Mazie R. Taylor, Bernice H. 
Turner, Sara E. Vaught, Eleanor P. Von 
Bretzel, Howard S. White, Bernice J. Wil- 
liams, Gladys I. Williams, Ida M. Wilson 

MASSACHUSETTS — Martin E. Barrett, 
Esther M. Clever, Margaret Driscoll, Christine 
Farrar, Mary L. Hayden, Margaret G. Ryan, 
Sarah G. Smith 

MICHIGAN—Emily M. Blackney, Rosalind 
Braden, Cylena M. Buckman, Donald W. 
Burns, Wesley W. Curnow, Charles H. Doolit- 
tle, Vivian Elenbaum, Donald S. Grothe, 
Maurice Horen, Hugh M. Kohler, Henry A. 
McCurry, Irene S. Miner, Leo R. Miner, Harry 
W. Robinson, Colvin Ross, Darnell F. Stephens, 
Russell H. Wilson 

MINNESOTA—Rodney J. Felber, Raymond 
W. Green, Jr., David H. Hoffman, Robert J. 
Kelier, Gladys C. Majzner, Wesley C. Maurer, 
Hazel A. Mostoller, Robert J. Prickett, Effie G. 
Tollefson, Erlin H. Wittenberg 

MISSOURI—A. H. Bueker, Emmeline Chap- 
man, Gladys V. Cornelius, Ruth Gunter, Grace 
M. Hawman, Phyllis W. Heffelfinger, Arthur 
Heffelfinger, Keith House, Betty Huntington, 
Harold L. McNabb, Dorothy Mann, Mildred M. 
Rees, Thurman L. Stone, Clyde L. Taylor 

MONTANA — Alfred L. Abelin, Cecilia 
Anderson, Clarence R. Anderson, Mary G. Bas- 
sett, Jeannie E. Blacklock, Lucille Bulman, 
Ellen Burger, Ruth E. Bynum, Joseph F. 
Callen, Gilbert J. Carbone, Rachel Davies, Jack 
Demko, Pearl Eastham, Hubert E. Filley, R. P. 
Foster, William B. Fox, Adelaide Foy, Roy 
Gereau, Kenneth W. Goodian, Mrs. Mescal 
Greer, Harriet Halvorson, Alice O. Hamilton, 
Leo A. Hanna, Leona M. Harrsch, Ruth Hem- 
enway, James E. Holland, Lillian E. Jarussi, 
Loretta Jarussi,* Mark Jennings, Rubye A. 
Johnson, Matilda Johnston, Herbert L. H. 
Jones, Patsy Jones, Charles W. Kester, Alice C. 
Klimas, Olga O. Koen, George E. Krudsen, 
Mary S. Larsen, Harvey A. Larson, William H. 
Leonard, Arthur W. Lillevig, Thomas L. Lip- 
pertt, Vernon E. Locke, Patricia McGovern, 
Pauline Martin, Marvin K. Meyers, Vernice L. 
Mode, Mattie F. Mosby, Leona M. Moxter, 
Violet A. Nelson, Eleanor L. Oliphant, B. ‘ 
Pate, Guy H. Price, Ernest Purkey, Robert H. 
Radley, B. A. Rogers, Charles C. Rohrer, Wil- 
liam C. Rowley, Donald Shaw, Uva Seeley, 
Mary Ann Stinson, Anne Sussex, Wilhelmina 
H. Toulouse, Rhoda C. Tracy, Loren J. Vanek, 
Mrs. William A. Walkenhorst, Imogene M. 
Webb, Ralph W. Wilkinson, Betty Williams, 
Ruth L. Wood 

NEBRASKA—Ora Gilchrist, Dorinne Kinst- 
ler, Vivian E. Kirkpatrick, Marjorie Mortimer, 
Robert Osterlund, George Polak, Dwight K. 
Williams, Earle W. Wiltse, Walter H. Wohlers 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Mrs. William J. Bailey, 
Pearl D. Colby, William E. Morris, Bernard 
J. Robinson, Helen C. Seavey 

NEW JERSEY—Lenore Adubato, Margaret 
A. Belcher, Reba Blatherwick, David H. 
Brooks, Holmes A. Cliver, Marian J. Cutter, 
Albert F. Doremus, Norman Dultz, Lulu J. 
Eisenhauer, Herbert W. Gansz, John B. 
Geissinger, Angelo Gifoli, M. Alexander Glas- 
mire, Elbridge C. Grover, Harold Hainfeld, 
Evelyn L. Headley, Helen F. Hollberg, Hazel 
W. Howell, Ethel Hueglin, Helen R. Justin, 
Betsy A. Kuhn, Nina E. Liss, Anne B. Mc- 
Manus, Angelica Marra, Julia W. Matthews, 
Teresa E. Moir, George R. Morris, Margaret 
Nielsen, Gilbert Papp, Robert Poppendieck, 
Ruth K. Pryor, Paul M. Ritz, Cecil W. Roberts, 
Lawrence P. Schenck, Morris E. Schmoll, 
Elizabeth C. Schwartz, Mary S8. _ Sickler, 
Christian Stager, Jr., Sidney L. Steinberg, Roy 
H. Taylor, Jr., L. Barry Tedesco, Benjamin W. 
Timberman, Elizabeth R. Van Nest, Frank J. 
Walton 

NEW MEXICO—Elmer Bass, Robert W. 
Bowma, Leroy T. Brannon, Edna L. Clark, 
Nettie Clark, Margaret Clifford, Robert M. 
Cooper, Edith Donaldson, Thomas G. Earnest, 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


BH ro Fit superior u. Ss. AND FOREIGN 
TEACHING JOBS. ALSO SELECTIVE SUM- 
MER OPPORTUNITIES. THE CRUSADE JOUR- 
NAL GIVES YOU ALL THE KEY FACTS. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 1000's OF SATIS. 
FIED TEACHERS. NOT A TEACHERS AGENCY. 
NO AGENCY FEE. LIMITED OFFER—4 ISSUES 
ONLY $2. YEARLY $5. OR FREE DETAILS. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. TEACHER SHORTAGES STILL AC- 
CUTE. APPLY DIRECT. START EARLY. DON’T 
BE LEFT BEHIND. THIS MAY BE THE MOST 
IMPORTANT DECISION IN YOUR LIFE. EX- 
CELLENT SALARIES IN PREFERRED LOCA- 
TIONS. DON’T DELAY—SEND QUICK. 
JOIN NOW— YOU CAN'T AFFORD NOT TO 


il CRUSADE-N; Box 222, WMBG. STA., Bklyn.11, N.Y. 
or THE PLAINS, Ohio, or Box 121, Palo Alto, Calif. 
@ Ge Gi SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES EE 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY © 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


GRADUATE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOREIGN OPPORTUNITIES 


CLINTON .. 


C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 36th Year 


Thomas A. Erhard, Alfonso J. Garde, Leon 
Hardgraves, Colléy Harmon, Ford Herman, 
Donald Lacey, William Loos, Norberto C. 
Lopez, Gilbert D. Martinez, Margaret A. Miera, 
Eloisa 8. Romero, Tunnell Sank, J. Burr Stout, 
Joy A. Warner, Genevieve P. Watling, Lucile 
Westerman, Morris Wood, Grace Young 

NEW YORK—W. D. Baldwin, Richard 
Bartelme, Alice Clark, Beatrice Conan, George 
Rh. Gibbs, Jr. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Annie L. Allen, Goldie 
Averett, R. G. Banks, Hattie L. Burgess, D. M. 
falhoun, N. A. Cheek, Lou Griffin, Mary W. 
Hall, Corbett L. Hankins, Mrs. Liller C. Han- 
kins, Marie W. Hodul, Vera B. Lentz, 
Gwendolyn E. Lewis, James A. Lewis, Aquilla 
E. Moore, Evander 8. Simpson, Leonard Sturdi- 
vant, Luther J. Sutton, Pauline S. Tayloe, 
Lloyd C. Ward, Blanche M. Williams 

NORTH DAKOTA—Raymond V. Anderson 

OH1IO—Michael Badida, Nancy J. Beeler, 
Ballard Brady, W. R. Branthoover, Theodore 
Burand, Lenora Campbell, Alice I. Carter, 
David L. Daniel, Delite E. Ebersole, William 
B. Edwards, Harley Evans, Jr., L. Eugene 
Haughey, Alma B. Hill, May Hughes, Laura 8S. 
Peters, Jean Lb. Phillips, Edwina Jones, Shirley 
Loftin, Glen D. Salzbrenner, Irma Saukkonen, 
Vernice Smith, Wallace W. Smith, James W. 
Sponseller, Robert W. Stanton, Richard A. 
Strang, Bettie Tanner, Paul D. Templin, May 
B. Thompson, Robert M. Thorne, Mary M. 
Toth, Joseph Trosak, John C. West, Bruce A. 
Wilson, J. B. Woodside 

OKLAHOMA—Mildred Coltharp, Arling L. 
Cordell, Gordon C. Davis, Albert F. Delashaw, 
Sr., Olin G. Horn, Doyle L. Monger, Myrtle 
Moore, Carl A. Poorbaugh, Thelma Talla, Nel- 
lie M. Vandergrift, Farris E. Willingham, 
Clare B. Wright, Guy Young 

OREGON—Gordon E. Asbury, Lee E. Bald- 
win, Walter F. Burgess, Josephine C. Coons, 
Lucille Danielson, Jeanne E. Dolan, Doris O. 
Foster, W. Lee Foust, Jr., Agnes E. Hubbell, 
Ambrose I. Huff, John E. Jenck, M. Crichton 
Jones, Kenneth Kienzle, Muriel 8S. Prescott, 
Helen Richard, Albert J. Riendeau, Elsie A. 
Silver, Charles G. Snyder, Nellie E. Snyder, 
Mabel Stow, La Verne A. Streight, Gerald 
Webking, Charles W. Wolf 

PENNSYLVANIA—Florence W. Astler, Paul 
Berkebile, Morton Botell, Miriam L. Boyer, 
John Brodish, J. Paul Burkhart, Warren H. 
Burton, Frank R. Carson, John G. Clark, Violet 
G. Cole, Agnes M. Curran, James D. Daddario, 
Ethel Dixon, F. Geneva Dolbow, John 8. Down- 
ing, Jr., Naomi W. England, Donald H. 
Esbenshade, 
Fleming, Charles W. Forney, J. Kenneth 
Gabler, Charlotte G. Garman, Hilda I. Gibbel. 
Solomon Greenberg, Audrea R. Howard, 
Thomas L. Hughes, Leonard R. Irwin, Roxana 
Irwin, Ellwood B. Jacoby, Stanley L. Kessler, 
William A. Ketterer, Guy R. Kline, Kathryn 
Kreitzer, Hilda A. Kring, Miriam M. Leaman, 
Carolyn D. Leffler, John J. McKenna, Jr., John 
E. Mantini, J. Earl Mast, Erma May, Elizabeth 
M. Michaels, Jessie V. Miller, Alwilda L. Muir, 
Helen G. Mulligan, Nicholas F. Ostrosky, 
Charles J. Paine, Paul L. Palmer, Carroll G. 
Parks, Phillip R. Phelps, Helen J. Polk, Theo- 
dore T. Polk, James O. Porter, Alice G. 
Prothero, Olga W. Regner, Anthony V. Rende, 
Emma H. Reynolds, Regina Robaczewski, John 
A. Schricker, Charles Sirko, Jr., Francis A. 
Snelgrove, Arch J. Stewart, James R. Stewart, 
Earle A. Stinebiser, Philip Strittmatter, J. 
Malcolm Stuber, Donald E. Suter, Curtis 8. 
Taylor, Mary K. Thomas, Dorothea Van Leeu- 
wen, Raymond L. Waller, Georgiena Weidner, 
Elizabeth J. Will, Eleanor Zemel, Adeline Wil- 
liams 

PUERTO RICO—George K. Kagehiro 

RHODE ISLAND—Edwin B. Corley, Morris 
A. King, Alice B. Rabon, Annie E. Shealy, 
Beulah B. Smith 


School 
in teaching, administration, and 
Write, telling us about your qualifications. 32nd 
yeor. 


TEACHERS’ 

is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 


Edith R. Eshleman, William F., 


ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
120 Boylston Street 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 


; Member of the 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


and colle placement (East and South) 


teacher-training. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


AGENCY 


Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Dean F. Berkley, Glen 
Bunday, Gordon Diedtrich, Dorothy Furrow, 
Robert O. Hare, Andrew 8S. Kleinsasser, 
Richard Colwill, Ethel R. Oyan, Ben Rossow 

TENNESSEE—Robert Abernathy, William 
L. Algea, Jr., James A. Barksdale, Martha 
Baxter, George L. Brinkley, Jr., Hughes 
Cheatwood, Richard A. Clanton, Fred J. 
Crosson, Byrns L. Darden, Amie Dennison, 
Roy Dowdy, Leneil Edwards, Virginia Fielder, 
Thomas W. Fox, J. B. Frye, Robert A. Hall- 
man, Carolyn J. Hamilton, Margaret O. Haral- 
son, Anna M. Lane, Mai B. Locust, Ruby Orear, 
Donald G. Resseguie, Gilbert F. Shearron, Jr., 
Mrs. Robbie Thomas, Kenneth Watlington, 
Mary L. Wilburn, Vernon L. Johnson, Avis 
Key, Julia R. Richardson, Mrs. M. R. Walker, 
John E. Wallace, L. J. Willis 

TEXAS—Robert B. Bristow, Freda Brown, 
Robert L. Cole, Charles E. Compton, Jr., Julia 
Cuellar, Maria C. De La Cruz, Theodore E. 
Dickerson, Mildred A. Elizey, Jimmy R. Evans, 
James R. Flowers, Morris G. Foster, Thomas 
H. Foster, Minna S. Garner, Charles E. Gillen- 
waters, Toley W. Haht, James R. W. Harper, 
H. G. Hendricks, Thomas W. Hendrick, Wilma 
J. Jacobs, Marguerite W. Kelley, Bobby L. 
Kirksey, Edwin M. Lafollette, Iva Landers. 
Opal D. Lewellen, Eloise B. London, Louis E. 
Ludwig, Joel I. McGregor, Jr., Wanda A. 
Marlowe, Naomi P. Mounsey, Alcene Morris, 
Lela P. Muller, Avis A. Newcomer, Guy C. 
Pryor, F. R. Pierson, De Etta Sayers, Avonelle 
A. Snapp, Annie C. Terrill, Clarke E. Tippen, 
Edward N. Thompson, Eugene Todd, Carlton 
Wainscott, Lois H. Walker, Bette N. Waltrip, 
Madge Waits Watson, A. L. Weinberger, 
Maurice O. Woolam 

VERMONT—Grace M. Arnold, Weston A. 
Cate, Jr., Doris Spencer, Doris A. Somaini 

VIRGINIA—Mrs. O. O. Atto, W. R. Beazley, 
George W. Bradley, Jr., Elizabeth S. Brooks, 
Roy I. Brooks, Carrie L. Collins, Louise Cook, 
Spear J. Davis, Lewis H. Douglas, W. Shapard 
Elmore, Raymond J. Hayes, Jr., Raymond C. 
Heidloff, Chauncey G. Hierst, A. G. Macklin, 
8S. G. Madden, Carter Murphy, Elizabeth I. 
Mussen, Mrs. Urple C. Taylor 

WASHINGTON—Celia E. Allen, N. W. 
Anderberg, Daphne Bates, Edward J. Bator, 
Vyra U. Bowman, Rosannah M. Burton, Mrs. 
Deette Campbell, Marie J. Davis, Donald H. 
Duncan, Myron Ernst, Louise 8S. Fellows, Leo 
Vv. Gaume, Fred M. Gramann, Alice M. Grimes, 
Daryl Hagie, Lucile Hatch, Margaret L. Heller. 
Lorene R. Hope, Fredrick J. Hutchison, Jr., 
John V. Hrezo, Arthur D. Jones, Carroll G. 
Kastelle, Arthur L. Kermoade, Vera M. 
Landon, Harry K. Moe, Ragnhild L. Moe, 
Daniel E. Moffett, Eleanor Naddy, William R. 
Shertzer, L. Clark Thompson, May Thompson, 
Earl M. Towner, Paul W. Kimball, Nancy 
Mantel, Sophia McGahee, David J. Osmond, 
Lowell Poore, Dorothy M. Revelle, Gilman A. 
Ronald, Robert L. Salisbury,-Ethel P. Simpson, 
Wayne D. Smith, C. Phillip Thorleifson, H. 
Marion Thornton, Calvin M. Watness, Margaret 
8S. Woods, Alex J. Zemeck 

WEST VIRGINIA—Lenora M. Cales, Wilton 
Cooper, W. Earl Darnell, Girtha Engle, Hazel 
E. Ford, Irene L. Hillberry, Lena M. Kroll, 
Dorothy J. Lee, Myrtle M. Miller, Mra, Del- 
kenia M. Mills, Myrtle Rusmiselle, Mary R. 
Scott, Vernon A. Staggers, Pauline M. Stone 

WISCONSIN—Dorothy Crain, Patricia M. 
Denker, Quincy Doudna, Gretchen M. Phair. 
Dorothy C. Pope 

WYOMING—Terrel H. Bell, Clyde J. Belsly, 
Robert J. Bishopp, Allen E. Campbell, Louise 
A. Dyer, Merritt B. Jensen, Everett D. Lantz, 
Carwin H. Linford, Louise Gillum Olson, 
Esther Picard, Leland G. Rex, Dean E. Runkle, 
Polly F. Spracklen, Frances Sprague, _Jean 
Thompson, Willa A. Walker, C. Robert Water- 
man 
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HERE ARE THE FACTS 


Warr Disney 


continues to offer many more 
high quality films to fit your 
educational programs. 
Schools across the nation successfully use 
Disney 16mm films in many areas: SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, NATURAL SCIENCES, DRIVER EDU- 
CATION, HISTORY, MORAL & SPIRITUAL 
VALUES, MUSIC, ART and others. 
newest releases 
TREASURE ISLAND 
NATURE’S HALF ACRE 
A WORLD IS BORN 
Enhance your instruction with these effec- 
tive teaching tools. Mail coupon NOW to... 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


and address of our nearest film library. 
NAME 
# ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS. 
ACITY. 







Lessons About 


ALCOHOL. 


Prepared by 

25 SELECTED EDUCATORS 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

ESTELLE BOZEMAN 

yo by 

mer Morgan, 

Editor, N.E.A. Journal 
This guide for Ele- 
mentary Teachers 
is a self-contained 
manual of 16 practical 
units. Factual and scientific; 
adaptable to grade and correlation. 


CLASSROOM TESTED 

A welcome and effective tool to meet the 
g need of alcohol education. Ample 

bibliography for research on each unit. 

Appendix provides rich en in- 

formation. 64 pages. ...... 

Order TODAY! Catalog FREE. write 


SIGNAL PRESS evansion, m 





®@ A group of Biloxi (Mississippi) 
teachers supplied the items for 
this month’s “Here’s an Idea.” 
Mary Odin Haas of Mary L. Michel 
Junior High served as coordinator. 


Reading Motivation 


RetTarpep children can enjoy 
reading, but many are held back 
by lack of motivation. I have found 
the following steps useful in arous- 
ing an interest in reading: 

1. I have the child describe some- 
thing interesting that he has experi- 
enced. 

2. The child is then asked to 
make a drawing of this outstand- 
ing event and explain his picture 
to the class. 

3. Next, I encourage him to ex- 
press himself on paper and help 
him with the words needed to form 
an interesting story. By the time the 
story has been written, he has devel- 
oped the self-confidence and the 
ability to read something well. 
Many words have been added to his 
reading vocabulary. 

After an experience of this kind, 
one boy looked at me and said, 
“Now I know what this reading is 
all about.” 

—MRS. J. H. HURST, sixth-grade 
teacher, Lopez Elementary School. 


Role Playing 

CHILDREN sometimes don’t do 
everything they should to make 
new pupils feel at home. 

Writing and acting out a play 
about the experiences of an imagi- 
nary new pupil gave my class in- 
sight into how it feels to be a 
stranger in a group. As a result, 
they pledged to make all future new 
pupils feel at home from the start. 

—MANDA BELLE HICKS, sixth-grade 
teacher, Mary L. Michel School. 


Mathematics Bulletinboard 


A SHALLOW awning arrangement 
of stripes with “mathematics” writ- 
ten in several languages on the 
white stripes proved an eye-catch- 
ing caption across the top of our 
mathematics bulletinboard. 

In the center of the board was a 
chart showing fractional, decimal, 
and percent equivalents. On either 


side of this, the children placed a 
large piece of cardboard listing the 
money values of other lands com- 
pared with United States currency. 
Colored construction-paper circles 
illustrating fractional parts were 
used as a border on the left and 
right. 

Marching across the ‘base were 
large footprints with the words 
arithmetic, mathematics, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and calcu- 
lus printed on them. 

—REBA R. BYTHINER, seventh-grade 
teacher, Central Junior High. 


Native State 


As AN introduction to American 
history and to give color and inter- 
est to the reom, the first thing I 
have my American-history students 
do is make a colored replica of the 
flag of the state in which each was 
born. I also ask them to make a 
map of the state and mark the capi- 
tal city and their place of birth. 

Sometimes the pupils draw pic- 
tures of the state bird and flower 
as extra measure. 

—MARY ODIN HAAS, eighth- and 
ninth-grade teacher, Mary L. Mi- 
chel Junior High. 


Stamps Stimulate Research 


I HAVE found that postage stamps 
are an excellent source of inspira- 
tion for research topics. 

Pupils are told to write a research 
paper on any person, place, or thing 
portrayed on a stamp and to attach 
the appropriate stamp to the report. 

I allot plenty of time for the proj- 
ect because students have ¢0 use ref- 
erence books both in our building 
and at the public library. 

Stamps honoring many presidents 
are used. Queen Elizabeth II and 
Martha Washington seem to be the 
feminine favorites. The stamp com- 
memorating Columbia University’s 
bicentennial prompted a most in- 
teresting report. The project is cor- 
related with history and geography. 

—EDWINA FOUNTAIN, third-grade 
teacher, Dukate School. 


Daily Message 


EACH morning I write an inspira- 
tional message on the board in col- 
ored chalk. It may be a quote, some- 
thing I’ve written, or a favorite say- 
ing one of the children wants to 
share with the rest of the class. 

—REBA R. BYTHINER. 
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It’s a good idea: 


To sponsor a series of radio broad- 
casts. The Auburn Teachers Associa- 
tion of Auburn, New York, sponsored 
this year a series of 10 radio programs 
called Inside Your Schools. Various 
types of curriculum activities were in- 
cluded in the series. 

Almost 300 students participated in 
the broadcasts. Levels from kindergar- 
ten thru second year of college were 
represented. 

The programs were planned by the 
public-relations committee as part of 
public .information service. Coopera- 
tion of the local press gave the schools 
excellent publicity thruout the series. 

Maurice McVeigh, president of the 
Auburn Teachers Association, gave the 
introduction to the radio series and 
closing comment at the end. 


To organize hobby groups in your 
local association. The social commit- 
tee of the Prince Georges County 
Teachers Association (Maryland) set 
up a program in which teachers would 
meet and make friends with others in 
the school system with similar interests. 
The groups included a little theater, 
choral group, photo club, bowling, arts 
and crafts, and square dancing. An an- 
nual dinner dance was also included 
in the program. The PGTA has also 
rented and furnished an apartment for 
local headquarters, which is available 
for professional use by association mem- 
bers, committees, and allied community 
groups. PGTA president is Arthur D. 
Simonds, Jr. 


To provide recreation and relaxa- 
tion for members of the local teachers 
association. The Spokane Education 
Association arranged for free instruc- 
tion and practice in bowling for its 
members, who were invited to bring 
along husbands and wives. Shoes and 
balls were furnished without charge 
and even a free nursery and baby 
sitters were provided for the young fry. 
Dale T. Harmon is president of the 
SEA. 


To have an annual training insti- 
tute sponsored by the local teachers 
association. The Teachers Association 
of Baltimore County, Maryland, an- 
nually sponsors a leadership-training 
institute for three days at a camp in the 
Catoctin Mountains near Thurmont, 
Maryland, according to Joseph T. Bar- 
low, president of the association. 
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LEARN MORE and ENJOY LIFE 





* 2 , 
at the University of Denver 
SUMMER SESSION...JUNE 18-AUGUST 17 


Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 


vidual needs. For complete information. ..courses, housing and costs... MAIL TODAY 


Attractive, comfortable, [ 

on-campus apartments | UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver. Colorado 
... abundant sunshine | Director of Summer Session, Department L-1. 
... limitless mountain | University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
playgroundandcultural | 
attractions...andcon- | 
genial companions en-_ | 
courage study and build | 
memories. ! 


Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 
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ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE-SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
EUROPE-$1,550 MEXICO-$375 


June 12 to Aug. 24 June 11 to July 18 
Reservations close January 15 Reservations close May 1 






Write or wire Director of Summer Sessions, Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 





Well Done 


AskEp to tell what caused the 
sinking of the Titanic, a high-school 
sophomore replied, “An iceburger.” 

—HERRICK H. KESLER, Warren Cen- 
tral High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ask a Silly Question 


Do you teach the piano, 

Conduct classes, and such? 

Madam, I try to teach the piano, 

But it hasn’t learned very much. 
—GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS, New York. 


A Bout with Words 


In SEATTLE, Wash., Dorothy F. 
Pickett asked her class to use the 
word “around” in a sentence. One 
student wrote, “We had around 
stake for supper.” 

® Our “Recess” editor asks that 
you fill her mailbox with more of 
the amusing things that happen in 
your classrooms. 





SCHOOL CALENDAR 





JANUARY 


Each morning, as to school I start, 

Thru rain and sleet and storm, 

Due just one within my heart: 

That the building will be warm! 
—FSP 
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Sharing-“and spreading ideas by 
means of public addresses has enriched 
the teaching profession since long be- 
fore the NEA’s first meeting in 1857. 

Now, as then, the speaker who really 
has something to say, who organizes his 
material logically, and who delivers it 
convincingly can make an hour’s ad- 
dress seem too short. 

Because not all of us can do this 
(haven’t you heard a few who could 
make 10 minutes seem an hour?) and 
because a great many of us haven’t 
learned to listen as intelligently as Dr. 
Nichols recommends (have you read his 
article on page 15?), quips about the 
length of speeches are legion. Some 
have found their way into our Journal 
files. Since teachers have occasion to 
listen to—and to make—more addresses 
than fall to the lot of most mortals, 
you may be interested in taking a peek 
into our “speeches folder.” 


A distinguished speaker at an NEA 
meeting in the 1880s compared a 
speech to a wheel: “The longer the 
spoke, the greater the tire.” A recent 
comment from the platform of a large 
professional meeting was less dignified: 
“The mind will absorb what the seat 
can endure.” 

“Blessed is the man,” said George 
Eliot, “who, having nothing to say, ab- 
stains from giving us wordy evidence 
of the fact.” 

“Never begin a speech by addressing 
your audience as friends,” someone has 
advised, “because until you quit talk- 
ing five minutes earlier than they ex- 
pected, they are not your friends.” 


Some years ago a speaker at the 
AASA meeting—Harold Benjamin, if 
memory serves correctly — classified 
speakers into three categories: 

Those who put down on the table in 
front of them each page of their speech 
as they read it. These honest ones en- 
able the audience to keep track of how 
much more is to come. 

Those who cheat by putting each 
sheet under the others in their hand. 

Those—the worst—who put down 
each sheet as read and then horrify 
the audience by picking up the whole 
batch and reading off the other side. 


Emerson called after-dinner speak- 
ing an American vice. A modern, less 
scholarly scholar put it this way: “The 
only appreciated after-dinner speech 
is “This meal is on me.’” Therefore, 
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“The toastmaster’s duty is to see that 
the speakers be brief, be bright, and 
be gone.” 


Your experience and our files will 
testify that there’s more to s es 
than length. Consider Mrs. Hill. 

Since reading Naomi John White’s 
story of a certain Mrs. Hill, in the 
Oklahoma Teacher some 15 or 20 
years ago, I’ve never made a speech 
without fearing that I... . well, read 
for yourself what Mrs. Hill did. 

Mrs. Hill was one of three teachers 
who had to make speeches. She was 
extremely nervous, for she hadn’t made 
a public speech since her college days. 
She spent long hours preparing. 

When the night for the speech-mak- 
ing came, she arrived at the hall deter- 
mined to do herself credit or die in the 
attempt. The other two speakers re- 
ceived nice little bursts of applause. 
Mrs. Hill prayed fervently that she 
would do as well as they—at any rate 
that she would get some applause. 
When the time came, she made her 
speech, and she did get some applause. 

She felt a little elated, and after- 
wards, when she met her husband at 
the auditorium door, she asked him 
how her talk sounded. 

“Why, fine!” he said with false 
heartiness. “Fine!” 

She was surprised. “No,” she said, 
“really! How did I do?” 

“All right,” he hedged. “I thought it 
was a good speech.” 

“Look,” she said suspiciously, “you 
might just as well stop right here and 
tell me what was the matter.” 

“Well, then,” he said hesitantly, “if 
you really want to know—when you sat 
down you applauded yourself!” 


Next time you’re on the receiving 
end of a speech, consider Frances Les- 
ter Warner’s reflections on “the visible 
audience”: 

“Never until she found herself on 
the platform had Rose _ Brewster 
dreamed that individuals in a large 
gathering could be so visible. . . . Once 
or twice, she had had a fleeting im- 
pression that some speaker had ‘looked 
right at her,’ but she had refused to 
credit anything so egotistical. 

“Now, on the platform herself, she 
found herself becoming an epicure of 
listening faces—bright faces vibrant 
with response; thoughtful faces weigh- 
ing ideas before lighting up with agree- 
ment; tired faces relaxing comfortably; 
note-taking faces looking up to listen, 
looking down to jot, alternately lifting 
and dipping, for all the world like 
thirsty chickens at a shallow drinking- 
tray.... 

“In every audience there were faces 
that she returned to as safety points 





for her glance to rest on. She came 
back to some of them because she liked 
the way they laughed. To others she 
réturned because they were a natural 
source of that magical electric current 
that makes a speaker tingle. . . . 

“Somebody once said .that-seemen’s 
faces in repose are apt to look disap- 
proving. Possibly they do in repose, 
but broken up with alert intelligence 
no two of them look alike. Here is 
what happens to a good audience, 
thought Rose Brewster. They come 
into the hall a terrifying multitude, 
concentrated potential criticism pour- 
ing in. . . . The speaker, watching 
from the wings, fears them instinc- 
tively. . . . There they sit in serried 
ranks, conventional rows of formidable 
faces, slightly ‘stylized’ with polite re- 
serve. But give them one thought 
worthy of their thinking and they 
break their serried ranks. Each individ- 
ual is vividly herself, working her mind 
in the currents of the thought like a 
good helmsman sailing a mettlesome 
racing yacht in half a gale.... 

“A novelist once described a class- 
room of idle young women as ‘looking 
like a bunch of intransitive verbs that 
would never take an object.’ That’s 
the perfect description of the passive 
audience which has not yet -been struck 
with an idea. It is the speaker’s busi- 
ness and privilege to strike them with 
that wand and transform them into a 
vivid assorted array of delightful ob- 
jects that any transitive verb in an 
active mood would be more than glad 
to ‘take.’ 

“Thus dreamed Rose Brewster, plan- 
ning her next speech while she sat 
patiently thru a lecture that was being 
read to a great convention by a speaker 
who was tied to his notes. . . . The 
lecture had already run overtime 20 
minutes, and he had not looked up 
from his manuscript for the last 15. 
If he had, he must have seen that half 
of his audience was wriggling, and the 
other half, like Rose herself, thinking 
about their own affairs many miles 
away. 

“ ‘But I must interrupt myself at this 
point to explain,’ said the lecturer sud- 
denly in human tones, looking up, and 
staring straight at Rose. 

“Whereupon Mrs. Brewster woke 
with a start, assembled her features in 
a hurry, and looked brightly back at 
him.” 


You perhaps have some contribu- 
tions, original or quoted, on this sub- 
ject of speech-making-and-listening 
that belong in our collection. Want to 
share them? 


EDITOR 


NEA JOURNAL—January 1956 
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Auto Insurance 


ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 


a INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
NOT AFFILIATED WITH U. S. GOV'T. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR DeTAILED INFORMATION 
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LOWEST FARES to EUROPE 
Now thru March 31 


If you’ve got a sabbatical coming up, 
then fly abroad during “Thrift Season” 
for the biggest savings of the year. Save 
$40 on your round-trip fare . . . husband 
or wife save $240 traveling together 
under Pan Am’s “Family Fare” Plan 
(similar savings for children, too). And 
the “‘Pay-Later” Plan still applies. 


























Organize a Clipper* group of 15 and you travel freel 
For details about this or “Family Fares” or for your 
copy of the new 1956 edition of “Adventures in 
Education” —write: George Gardner, Educational Direc- 
tor, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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HARVARD 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


@ Graduate and Undergraduate courses for 
both men and women in ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, July 2 to August 22, and in 
EDUCATION, July 2 to August 15. 


Special courses for TEACHERS in Far 
Eastern History, Physical Sciences, and 
American Government. Scholarships avail- 
able for Far Eastern History and Physical 
Sciences courses and for summer Master 
of Education program. 
CONFERENCES on Educational Tele- 
vision, The Little Magazine, and General 
Education. 

EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
includes lectures, concerts, dances, stu- 
dent chorus, tours, and athletic activities. 


@ For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. R — 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





\\ 
Now_| CAN AFFORD 
To TRaveEL ABROAD... 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’'s popular world-wide tourist service 
—and the original Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan.” 


@ Tight budgets need no longer stay teachers from 
foreign educational travel. Finance your trip with 
the Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan... pay 10% down, 
the balance in up to 20 monthly installments. 

Over 100 colleges and universities now offer aca- 
demic credit for educational travel—in and out 
of foreign classrooms. What’s more, hundreds of 
school systems are accepting travel as a means of 
fulfilling the requirements for professional growth. 
In many cases the cost of educational travel is 
deductible for income tax purposes. 


WTRADE-MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE —<— == Par AMERICAV 
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DUKE UNIVERSETY LIBRARY 
DUKE STATION & 


SP. OFFER-50% CASH 
2 cy = Plus any of these 


FREE GIFTS | 


For Schools, Classrooms 
or Any School Group 


Read about these valuable gifts. We are giving them away— 
HAMMOND'S GIANT NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 320 without one cent of cost—as part of our 38th Anniversary 
colored pictures of birds, animals, trees. 64 page guide Hj Offer. Hundreds of School an raise needed cash every 
to Nature Hobbies. 104 maps. Magnificently bound, year by selling American Vegetable and Flower Seeds. It only 
320 pages. Your Free Gift for selling 30 Kits. takes a few ve This year qos u get a special 50% cash com- 
a mission on all seeds sold PLUS your ‘choice of the FREE 
: Bonus Gifts shown here. A Bonus Gift is yours without cost 
when your group sells thirty or fifty 20-pack Sales Kits of 
seeds at 15c per individual pack. The amount of sales required 

is listed under each Bonus Gift. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


All your group need do to get a big cash profit and Bonus Gift 
is to fill out the coupon below for the number of Sales Kits 
you want. One kit (20 packs) for each student is the average 
order. When the seeds are sold and money collected, you kee 
one-half for your share, send the other half to us. ($45 wae 30 
kits, $75 for 20 kits). When your payment is received, we will 
send you at mn, our choice of the Bonus Gifts for 
ge Me RSONAL PRIZE FOR EVERY OY 
AND G GIRL who has sold one Sales Kit (20 packs) of Ameri- 


12” REPLOGLE WORLD GLOBE. Over 6000 place names, pa Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


cartographically correct. 96 page book, m, = 
World Globe,” included. Your Free Gift for - : 
ing 30 Kits. Here’s Proof of Success from a School Principal 


“The boys and girls have done a wonderful job of salesmanship in the 2 
weeks we have carried the project. In addition to getting valuable educa- 
tional growth through the handling of money, they have also made their 
own thought problems in arithmetic, learned vocabulary words, learned to 
write a check properly. Thanks so much for offering this money-making 
project for the school children of America.” 


Mail coupon below for thirty or fifty Sales Kits of American 
Seeds and complete details. Send no money—the seeds are 
sent on credit—there is no risk on your part as unsold seeds 
may be returned. Coupon must be signed by an adult . 
either teacher or principal in charge of your sales campaign 
and responsible for payment. 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 


SPITZ JR. PLANETARIUM. Shows the sky on the ceiling. Dept. T3 , Lancaster, Pa. Our 38th Year 
Over 60 constellations. 30 page illustrated booklet 
and oe eggs included. Your Free Gift for AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, 

s Dept. T3 , Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Please send me the following Sales Kits, “oy containing 20 packs of 
quality, tested Vegetable and Flower Seeds. We will sell them at 15c per 
keep — of money collected and cote et balance to you plus 


(Check number of Kits desired) 


50 SALES KITS. For selling 50 Sales Kits, our Pp will receive $75.00 
0 cash, plus 50 student prises, pi plus our choice of a Spits dr. Planetarium, or 
00 
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Volley Ball or Basket’ 


= s SALES KITS. For selling > Sales Kits, our group will receive $45. 
o lus 30 spadent prizes, plus our choice of Giant Nature Encyclopedia 
or connge World Globe. 


( ) Iam Teacher of Grade.....................--.-... ( ) Iam School Principal 


OFFICIAL VOLLEY BALL OR BASKETBALL SET. Official 
size, weight. White sheepskin Volley Ball and 27 ft. 

net ...or... Rubber Pebble Grain Basket- 
ball and 2 official size goals with nets. Your Free Gift 
for selling 50 Kits. 


Name of School 
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